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Foreword 

pUPIUS in grades 7 to 9 in junior and junior-senior high schools 
■ comprise nearly one-half of all pupils in secondary schools. Since 
these schools enfoll such a large proportion of our early adolescent 
population, the programs they provide, the services they offer, their 
administrative practices, and the character of their staffs have far- 
reaching effects. 

These programs, services, practice* *nd staff characteristics con- 
stitute the scope of . the present survey, the first of its extent and 
coverage to be conducted on a nationwide basis. It is the result of 
planning by the staff of the Secondary Schools Section who were 
agreed that more attention needed to be given to this important 
segment of secondary education. 

Th« s udy is a sampling drawn from a universe of 4,549 junior 
, high schools and 7,841 junior-senior high schools. Because it is 
impossible for a very small school to have many of the accepted 
c inractenstics of a junior high school, junior high schools Enrolling 
fewer than 75 pupils andjunior-eenior high schools with fewer than 
125 pupils in grades 7 to 12 were excluded from the study. 

In general the tables present separate data for the two types of 
schools and for large and small schools within each type, making it 
possible for the reader to judge, with the help of the accompanying 
ext, the differences that type and size make in educational oppor- 
tunities for boys and girls. 


J. Dan Hull 
Director , Instructional 
■Programs Branch 


Eric R. I^aber 
"Assistant Commissioner 
Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Education 
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I. Introduction 


THIS IS A STUDY of grades 7 to 9 as they were found in junior 

■ and junior-senior high schools in the 48 contiguous States and the 
District of Columbia. Included in the survey artTjunior high schools 
composed of grades 7 and 8 or of grades 8 and 9 as well as grades 7 
to 9. No single-grade schools are included. No grade below 7 is 
included even though it may have been reported' as part of a junior 
high school. Junior high schools enrolling fewer than 75 pupils and 
junior-senior high schools having fewer than 125 pupils in grades 7 
to 12 or 8 to 12, as the case might be, were eliminated fromvthe uni- 
verse of schools, from which the sample was taken. The remaining 
junior and junior-senior high schools were stratified into two size 
groups for each type of school and the sample was drawn as described 
in the Technical Appendix. . > 

Questionnaires were mailed to high school principals in February 
1900. (A copy of the questionnaire is included in the appendix.; A 
second mailing took place in April, and a third in May of the same 
year. No returns received after June 15 were included in the final 
tabulation. Of the total of 1,507 questionnaires mailed, returns were 
received front 1,360, distributed as follows: 


• Enrollment the 

Total tarn pit 

„ Surrey 
retpondentt 

Ju.iior high nchools: « 



75 to 209. 

270 

242 

300 and iftorv . 


410 

Junior-senior high schools: 



125 to 499 


353 

35^ 

’ 500 and mon» 

398 




Percent turrey f 
retponte 

0 89.6 
, 96. 7 


85. I 
89. 2 


I lie returned questionnaires were edited for consistency bv a staff 
of forms analysts in the Educational Statistics Branch. Discrepancies 
were dealt with, systematically, adjustments being made on the basis 
of related items wherever possible. The project sponsors did not at- 
tempt through corresponding with high school principal to resolve 
inconsistencies or to obtain a response to unanswered items. For this 
reason the percentage of response varies from item to item. After 
editing, data from the questionnaires were transferred to punch cards 
and processed mechanically. Tabulations were reviewed for con- * 
sistency and internal accuracy, and necessary corrections were made. 
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Most tables include'an analysis of* the rate of response to alert the 
reader. to the possibility of nonresponse bias. Since many- principals 
failed to fill in one or more items, wide variability in the percentage 
of total response will be observed. As a rule of thumb for interpret- 
ing these percentages, any response rate much below 80 might be 
considered cause for questioning the reliability of the data for that * 
item from the standpoint of representativeness of the response. The 
more serious cases of nonresponse are disctissed in the analytical text. 
(For details, see Technical Appendix.) 

Inr this study when characteristics of a grade are discussed the 
percentages presented are based upon the number of schools having 
that grade. Since within' each of the two types of schools — junior 
and junior-senior^— there are varying grade combinations, this may 
have some bearing on the results. For example, a junior high school 
of grades 7 and 8 only may have characteristics that are different 
from a junior .high school with grades 7 to 9. Also a junior-senior 
high school that does not include grade 7 may possibly have charac- 
teristics different from one that does include the grade. i 


II. Background of the Junior High School 

m 

% • 

Growth During Half a Century 

* 

S INCE ITS BEGINNING 50 years ago in Columbus, Ohio, and 
Berkeley, Calif., tire separate junior high school has grown ifi 
/ number to approximately 5,000; it represents 21 percent of all sec- 
oi alary schools in the United States and enrolls 25 percent of their 
pijpik In the years since 1952, the separate junjor high schools 
increased in number by half and in enrollment by a fourth. The 
junior-senior high school which represented 36 percent of all second- 
ary schools in 1952, in 1959 represented 42 percent for a total of 
pjore than 10,000 schools; it enrolls 32 percent of the Nation’s sec- 
ondary school population. 1 * 3 * 

i! The present study asked the question, “In what year were grades 
It 8 » an ^ 9 in your school organized as a junior high school or as a 
I part of a junior-senior high school?’’ Understandably, the nonre- 
sponse was extremely high. One-fifth of junior high school principals, 
jind nearly two-fifths of junior-senior high school principals failed to 
/rfeport the year of establishment. Frequently, principals wrote that 
|tliis information was not available to them. 

| \ Heavy staff turnover experienced by many schools coupled with 
| k of readily available records can result in a current staff knowing 
\ yf'Hfe of past events. For this reason a certain bias in the response 
#is indicated. Undoubtedly in most of the schools where principals 
did not know the answer to the question, the current organizational 
pattern was achieved before rather than since 1955. Had all prin- 
cipals replied to this item it is probable that the percentages for some 
of the earlier years would be increased proportionately more than 
would the percentages for .the more recent years. 

Table 1 indicates the spread for the schools for which the year of 
organization was reported. According to these figures more than 40 
percent of existing junior high schools and 30 percent of junior-senior 
liigh schools were organized as such in 1950 or later. At the other 
extreme, 19 percent of junior high schools and 11 percent of existing 
junior-senior high schools were organized prior to 1930. - 

• Edmund A. Ford and Virgil R. Walker, Public Serondorg Srtoofc. No. 1. Statistics of Education in 

if l nlted States, I95S-S9 Series. Washington: U.8. Government Printing Ofllce, 1961 (T)E- 20032-59) p g-#. 
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Table 1 . — Percentage, distribution of schools by year of organisation, and 

type and size of school 


Type and size 
(enrollment) of 
school 

Total 

Year of organization 

No 

re- 

sponse* 

Item 
re- 
spond* i 
ents 

i 

Slnoe 

1955 

1950- 

54 

1945- 

49 

1940- 

44 

1930- 

39 

1920- 

29 

Before 

1920 



/ • 
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> 



Total 

tIM 

nt 

1*. 1 

4.1 

t.1 

1L4 

14.8 

4.1 

19.1 

it| 

75-299 

100.0 

26.5 

19.0 

7.0 

4.1 

9.1 

7.5 

.8 

26.0 

179 

300 and above 

ioo.o 

29.0 

14.2 

3.4 

1.2 

12.4 

18. 1 

6.6 

16.1 

344 
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Total 

MM 

19.1 

14.1 

\ 

M 

5.4 

tut 

9.8 

LI 

IU 

444 

125 to 499 

100.0 

14.2 

12.7 

6.5 

5.7 

11.1 

a 5 

1.4 

39.9 

212 

500 and above 

100.0 

21.4 

18.0 

8.2 

1 

4.8 

! 

11.6 

11.6 

1.1 

23.4 

272 


i Recau*e of the high rate of nonresponse to the item of date of organization, the percent of nonresponse Is 
made an integral part of the table. In this res|*ct this table differs from other tables In the report. 


In answer to the question, “Do you have definite plans to reorganize 
your school within the next 2 years so as to change the grouping of 
^grades 7, 8. and 9 with reference to other grades," principals of 12 
percent of the junior high schools and 15 percent of the' junior-senior 
high schools replied in the affirmative. Their brief explanations of 
these plans were in many cases inconclusive, such as arranging for 
makeshift or temporary provisions necessitated by overcrowding, 
moving into a new building, school consolidation, or the outcome of a 
bond/ issue. The more pertinent reasons given for a change are as 
follows: 

Of the 79 junior high schools planning to make a change in grade 
groupings, 34 percent were 2-year schools which would add grade 9, 
thus becoming 3-vear junior high schools; and 20 percent were schools 
which would convert to something other than grade 7 to 9 schools, 
that is, they would include graded 5 to 8, 6 to 8, or 7 and 8 in their 
organizational pattern. Of the 113 junior-senior high schools report- 1 
ing plans to reorganize, 22 percent, nearly all of which fall into the ! 
small-school category, planned to develop', an 8-4 organizational 
structure. Forty-three percent of those contemplating a change 
Would become separate 2- or 3-vear junior high schools. 


Purposes and Functions Ascribed to the 
Junior High School 

For some time a belief has been growing that many educators are 
tending to lose sight of the unique character of the functions the junior 
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high school was designed to fulfill. Often, the junior high school of 
today may be little more than a high school for younger boys and 
girls and a preparatory school for the senior high school. It is said 
that its primarily academic program relates only minimally to the 
immediate physical, social, and emotional jgrowth needs, education- 
ally speaking, of the young adolescent, but largely to the academic 
and specialized preparation to follow in the senior high school. Cus- 
tomarily, each individual subject is taught logically and sequentially 
•in periods Qf uniform length. 

T l‘ e purposes and functions of the junior .high school have been 
stated and restated many times since^ the Committee qf Ten on Sec- 
ondary School Studies headed by Charles W-. Eliot, President of 
Harvard University, recommended in 1894 that elementary school 
work be reduced to 6 years so that secondary school subjects might 
be int luced at grade 7, and students be enabled to enter college at 
an earlier age. This outcome of reorganization was not affirmed by 
subsequent study groups. 

Later committees and commissions recognized the difference in the 
nature of pupils in grades 7 and 8, expressing the belief that the 7th 
rather than the 9th grade represented a significant turning point in 
the pupil 8 life, and that this age of adolescence demanded new 
methods and wiser direction. It was felt also that a division after 
grade 6 would serve to reduce the heavy dropout rate and also would 
result in a better articulated system of education. 

The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education in 
1918 recommended that “in the junior period [of the secondary school] 
emphasis should be placed upon the attempt to help the pupil explore 
his own aptitudes and to make at least provisional choice of the kinds 
of work to which he shall devote himself ... In the junior high 
schools there should be a gradual introduction of departmental in- 
st ruction, some choice of subjects under guidance, promotion bv sub- 
jects, provocations] courses and a social organization that calls for 
the initiative and develops the sense of personal responsibility for 
the welfare of the group."* 

One of the most frequently quoted statements of functions of the 
junior high school was formulated some years ago by William Gruhn 
and Harl Douglass. 3 It provides for: 

1. integration of learnings into effective and wholesome pupil behavior; 

2. discovery and exploration of pupils’ specialized interests, aptitudes, and 
abilities; 


J CordlwJ Crfadpfc* 0 / Seconder, Education. A Report of the Commission on the Reorganization of 

ini < ^ n lt y ,. K< Ura, 0n ’ a,,polnt<Kl by the National Education Association. Bureau of Education Bulletin 
I91H, No. 35. p. 19. 

, ' Wll ) lam ,I„° ruhn and ,,arl «• Ooughw. The Modern Junior Hi,k School. ' New York: Ronald Press. 
1947. Kt*V. 1956. yp. 31-32. ‘ 
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3. guidance to assist pupils in making wise choices educationally, vocation- 
ally, and in their personal and social living £ 

4. differentiation of educational facilities and opportunities to care for the 
varied backgrounds and needs of pupils; 

5. socialization, or the provision of learning experiences to prepare pupils tp 

participate in the present social order and to contribute to future chances 
and - 4 ' 

6. artictfbiition through making possible a gradual transition from elementary ’ 
to scnidr high school. 

The present study which is the first of its' kind undertaken by the 
Office of Education, will make it possible for the reader to identify 
some practices that contribute to, or perhaps deny, the functions 
ascribed to the junior high school by individual writers, committees, - 
and commissions. 

The study will also attempt to throw light on the questions often 
askedr How. do the programs and practices of the separate junior 
high school compare with those of the junior-senior high school? 
How much difference does size make? 


III. Administrative Arrangements •' 

» 

THE ARRANGEMENTS discussed in this section are confined to 
those with an element of time, a topic that has been receiving 
considerable attention from persons interested in increasing total 
pupil accomplishment. Those who advocate adding to the length 
of time pupils are in school emphasize the continuing expansion of 
knowledge which affects the information that must be acquired by 
every pupil. They stress too the need for more intensive specializa- 
tion in a particular field. Increasing the length C the school day or. 
school year, they say, will assist the school to accomplish its task. 

On the other hand, practical considerations resulting from crowded 
conditions in many schools have brought about a shorter school day 

for some pupils since they must share the budding with a second shift 
of pupils. 

\\ hile it is not possible for the present study to indicate time trends 
for pupils and teachers, the study does establish a base line against 
which future studies of the length of the school day and school year 
may report trends. ■ 

* 


Double and Staggered Sessions 

9 

Double sessions for all or part of the day are one means by which 
schools have been able to take care of their burgeoning enrollments 
over the past decade. Deplorable as they have seemed to school 
people they have had to be used when new buildings could not be 
provided m time to receive the fall enrollments, when makeshift 
faculties were not available, when crowding in present facilities during 
a single session could be (tarried no further. 

The Office of Education has presented figures from time to time 
showing the percent of public school pupils attending school on a less 
.than full-day basis. A recent statistical survey <rf public secondary 
schools, for example, reported that 1.4 percent of the 11 million 
pupils were scheduled inr this way in the 'spring of 1959. In junior 
high school, 0.7 percent were on double sessions; in junior-senior high 

school, 1.5 percent. Another Office study, one of school systems in 

* 

' Edmund A. Ford tod Virgil R. Walker, op. dt.. p. is. 

. > 7 
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urban places with populations above 2,500, conducted in the fall of 
1958,* found that, for grades 7 fcnd 8 in the elementary school, 2.1 
percent of the school systems having these grades were, on double 
sessions entirely and 1.4 percent: were using double sessions in some 
partial degree, for a total of about 3.5 percent. 

The present study reveals that approximately 3.1 percent of junior 
and 4.9 percent of junior-senior high schools, or 4.3 percent of the 
combined groups, were in the spring of 1960 on a double-session bftsis. 

The present study also obtained information on the number of 
schools using staggered sessions, in which there is an overlapping 
period during the middle of the day when, alt pupils are in school. 
Such sessions may or may not result in a shorter School day for 
pupils. The extent to which schools use these two methods of pro- 
viding for pupils when facilities are inadequate for the entire enroll- 
ment to receive instruction at the same time is as follows: 

' Percent of 


Junior high school total 

75 to 299 enrollment. .... 
300 and above enrollment . 
Junior-senior high school total.. 

125 to 499 enrollment 

500 and above enrollment. 


DoohU 

sessions 

k- 

S. 1 
6.4 
1. 7 
. 19 
5.8 
2.3 


Staggered 
sett font 

2 $ 

.9 
2.9 
2. S 
1.5 
4. 5 


It can be observed that the smaller schools, both junior and junior- 
senior, use double sessions more often than do the larger schools. 
The larger schools,, on the other hand, an^|iore prone to resort to f 
staggered sessions. . I 

Length of the School Year 

Respondents were asked, “How many days during the 1958-59 
school year was the school in session, that is, days on which the student 
body as a whole was engaged in school activities under the guidance 
and direction of teachers?” Approximately half of the schools of each 
type that replied reported a school year of 180 days or more. (See 
table. 2.) Variations in length of school term were greater by size 
of school than .by type, the large schools of both types tending to a 
longer school year: Approximately 60 percent of the large schools 
had terms of 180 days or more, in contrast to about 40 percent of the 
small schools. It should be noted that size of school is a factor in 


* Stuart E. Dean, Etementarg School Administration and- Organisation, Office of Education Bulletin 
1W0, No. 11. Washington: U.8. Government Printing Office. (OE-23006) p. 44, 
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Table 2.-P*rc«nfag« distribution of school* by length of ichool year, by 
type and size of school: 1958-59 


Type an<l site (en- 
rollment) of 

* 

Total 

Ni 

umber of days school was in session 

Response analysis 

180 or 
above 

175 to 
17® 

170 to 
174 

165 to 
160 

Fewer 

than 

165 

Item 

respond- 

ents 

Percent 

total 

response 
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Total 

T5lc299 

MM 

100.0 

54.1 

38.0 

60.8 

11. 1 

50.2 

31.8 

M 

10.5 

7.1 

M 

1.1 

m 

•1.1 

3im ami Above 

100.0 

.0 

.3 

.4 

.0 

230 

303 

88.5 

02.7 
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Total 

125 to 490 

ItM 

100.0 

100.0 

0.1 

40.3 

62.0 

Stt 

33.4 

24.® 

lt.» 

22,0 

12.2 

LI 

LI 

m 

81.1 

500 anti above. 

2.6 

1.7 

350 

84.3 


.0 

.0 

345 

86.7 


determining length of school year only in that large schools tend to be 
located in large city and suburban school districts and these large 
population centers often increase the days on which school is in session 
beyond the State minimum. Small population districts on the other 
hand tend to abide by the State minimum. This relation of length 
of school year to size of school district is affirmed in Dean's study * 
of elementary schools in which he reported that 71 percent of urban 
places in the population group of 100,000 and over in contrast to 50 
percent in the population group of 2,500 to 9,999 had a schoohyear of 
ISO days or more. 

\ erv few junior and junior-senior high schools had a school year of 
fewer than 170 days according to the respondents in the present study. 
An estimated total of 260, or 2.1 percent of the 12,390 schools in the 
universe covered by the study had a school year so short. 

length of the School Day 

For Pupils 

Six to 6% hours exclusive of the lunch period was the prevalent 
length of school day for junior and junior-senior high school pupils in 
^>59-60. Two-thirds of the schools reported that pupils must be in 
for this length of time each day. (See table 3.) Approxi- 
niatcl^ree-fourths of the schools had a school day of 6 to 7 hours 

I lie school day found in this study is somewhat longer than that 
t \ pical for 7th and 8th graders in school systems having 8-grade ele- 
mentary schools as reported by Dean in the Office of Education study 
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conducted in 1958-59. 4 There the preponderance of the respondents 
(86.1 percent) reported a school day exclusive of lunch of 5Jf or 6 
hours. A school day of at least 6 hours 4ras reported by. 54 .2 percent 
of the school systems. 

Ta(>l« 3. — Percentage distribution of schools by number of clock hours in 
the school day 1 for pupils, and type and site of school 


Type and sit* 
(enrollment) 
of school 

Total 


Number of clock hours for pupils. 



Response analysis 

Fewer 

than 

3 

ft 

3*4 

31* 

3*4 

0 

0*4 

0** 

0*4 

7 

Item 

respond- 

ents 

Percent 

total 

response 
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Total 

I9M 

is 

t.7 

1ft 

7.1 

M 

ns 

lift 

lift 

17 

10 

117 

ftl.t 

73 to 299 

100.0 

.4 

1.7 

1.7 

7.4 

9.1 

41.1 

19.1 

11.3 

ft. 2 

3.0 

231 

Hft 6 

300 and above 

100.0 

1.1 

3.1 

4.0 

7.8 

9.1 

34.2 

18.0 

14.3 

3.1 

3.9. 

380 

91.0 
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Total 

ISIS 

It 

14 

u 

19 

t.ft 

314 

111 

lit 

IS 

IS 

Sftft 

717 

123 to 490 

100.0 

.0 

.9 

1.9 

7.8 

9.3 

33,3 

14.0 

18.9 

ft. 3 

7.7 

322 

77 • 

300 and above 

100.0 

.9 

2.7 

.0 

9.0 

10.3 

3H. ft 

17.4 

13.3 

4. ft 

2.4 

333 

83 7 


1 ErtTusive of lunch period. 

Now: Percentages do not always add to 100 because of rounding of flfurea. j * 

By region . — Because it. was believed that differences in length of 
school day are more pronounced among regions of the country than 
by type df school or size of school, data were tabulated according to 
the four regions of the United States frequently used in Office of 
Education studies. North Atlantic, 11 States and the District of 
Columbia; Southeast, 12 States; Great Lakes and Plains, 12 States; 
West and Southwest, 15 States. 

Table 4 indicates that in 1959-60, 42 percent of all junior high 
schools in the North Atlantic region had a school day for pupils of 
4 to 5% hours, while an average of only 8 percent of the schools in 
the other three regions had a day so short. At the other extreme, an 
average of about 45 percent of schools in these latter three regions 
had a school day in excess of 6 hours, while only 20 percent of the 
schools in the North Atlantic region had a day so long. 

For the junior-senior high schools, the relative difference among 
the regions was not quite so marked. The respective percentages 
for the short day in the North Atlantic region and the average of 
the other three regions were about 21 and 11; for the longer school 
day, the percentages were about 29 and 42. 

• Ibid., p. 3S. 
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^ttlErar^C <,ta ^! bu J ,0, ‘ 01 • eh ?° 1 ' b r "wmbtr of dodthomi* 
H>» «cnool day for pupili, by gtogropKic region, and type of tcfiool 


Hoflon 


Total Unltod SUliv. 

North Atlantic 

I real takes and Plains. ..II! 

Southeast I 

West and Southwest 


Total United States 

North Atlantic 

tlreat takes and Plains 

Southeast I 

West and Southwest T 


Toul 

Nu 

umber of dock hours for pupils 

Response analjds 

4 to 5 

6H to 

W4to 

6 

«Mto 

OH 

6f4 to 
7 

Item 

respond- 

ents 

Percent 

total 

reeponae 
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1M.I 

100.0 

100.0 

.100.0 

100.0 

3.6 

13.2 

.0 

1.8 

.8 

1L4 

29.1 

IS 

9.7 

0.7 

0.1 

37. 3 

49.4 
4ae 
6a<3 

33.4 

16.2 

38.0 
43.6 

29.0 

7.8 

4.2 
14 

4.3 
13.3 

617 

120 

203 

129 

166 

88.6 

89.9 
88.2 

87.9 
88.6 

JUNIOR-SENIOR HIOH SCHOOLS 

lit,# 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

LI 

2.6 

.2 

Z8 

.0 

M 

18.3 

2 

n 

16.5 

44.4 

6ao 

43.6 

41.6 
64.9 

tu 

23.7 

37.6 

32.7 
19.0 

1L4 

19 

16.7 

ia.6 

10.6 

666 

161 

180 

262 

62 

79.2 

78.2 

77.0 

82.1 

76.2 


For Teachers 

Respondents were asked to check to the nearest quarter hour the 
t nurr| her of clock hours full-time classroom teachers are normally 
required to be in school during a teaching day, including the lunch 
penod. The results are shown in table 5. Approximately three- 
fourths of all schools responding required teachers to be in school 
7 to 8 hours, a figure comparable with the 75 percent of schools 
requiring attendance by pupils from 6 to 7 hours exclusive of lunch. 

Tobl * ho “" 


Type and site 
(enrollment) 
of school . 

Total 


Number of clock hours for teachers 

Response 

analysis 

Fewer 

than 

6 

6 

6H 

6H 

#* 

7 

7H 

7h 

7* 

8 

Item 

re- 

spond- 

ents 

Percent 

total 

re- 

sponse 

Total 

« to 299 

300 and above... 

Total 

125 to 400 

500 and above 


JUNIOR HIOH 8CHOO 

L 8 


169.9 

100.0 

100.0 

2.9 

1.2 

2.6 

8.6 

32 

4.3 

il 

2.2 

16 

6.6 

17 

16 

M 

7.9 

11 

»L7 

23.1 

219 

Rl 

16.6 

13.2 

19.6 

19.7 
113 

119 

16 

112 

at 

11.8 

12.2 

. 331 

229 
393 

l 

611 

84.8 

92.7 




JUNIOR-SENIOR HIOH 8CHOOL8 

169.9 

100.0 

ioao 

L6 

1.6 

1.6 

8.9 

17 

4.2 

J 

— : — 

16.4 

7.9 

118 

8.4 

7.9 

10 

8L4 

26.6 

21.1 

11.6 

10.7 

12.8 

2L7 

21.7 

21.8 

7.6 

8.2 

19 

19 

111 

7.8 

963 

328 

335 

819 

79.1 

84.2 


1 indudln* the' lunch period. 
681807 0—63 2 
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Number and Length of Class jforiods 

Id general, the tendency in both junior and junior-senior high schools 
was for a school day of six 55- to 59-minute periods. There were, of 
course, many variations. (See tables 6 and 7.) The small junior high ! 

school was more likely to have more periods shorter than 50 minutes, 
than was the large junior high, school. For the junior-senior high - 
school, size seems to have made no significant difference in number of 
periods; it did make some slight difference in period length, more of >L 
the smaller schools tending to a longer period (55 minutes or more) 
than the large schools of this type. I 

There was little difference between the junior and junior-senior high 
school in the number of periods in the school day. There were dif- 
ferences in the length of period, however. As shown in the tabulation 
below, less than one-third of junior high schools had the long period of ' 

55 minutes or more while more than one-half of the junior-senior high \ 

schools had the long period. If, as is usually done, the break between M 
long and short periods is made at 50 minutes, the difference lessens 
but still exists. * ’ I 


length of period 0 

40 to 44 minutes 

Junior kigk 
ochooU 

Junior-otnior 
high eekoott 

ft. 9 

19 o 

45 to 49 minute8 


50 to 54 minutes 


1*. ;J 
1 q o 

55 to 59 minutes. . _ 


15. A 
Jl Q 

Over 60 minutes 


& i 


100.0 

100.0 


Table 6 — Percentage distribution of junior high schools by number of class 
periods, length of period, and size of school 


✓ 

length of period 
in minutes 

Junior high schools with H to 299 
pupils, by number of jierlods 

Junior high srhoob with 200 ond 
more pupils, by number of periods 

Total 

5 

! 6 

! 

7 

1 

1 M 

9 

Total 

! » 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total 

40 to 44 

45 to 49 

50 to 54 I 

55 to 59 

60 plus 

Bet pome analysis 

Item respondents 

Percent total response 

lit.# 

i ' 

IH 3 ! 
j 27 .(1 
21.4 
28.0 

5.2 

i 

i 

| M '< 

Sl.l 

88. 1 

i 

! 1.1 IIM 

! i 

S.I 

.0 

.0 

.H 

4.0 

1.3 

mt 

38.1 

7.1 

,8 

.0 

.5 

.8 

.5 

1.8 

i .* 

4.8 

no : 

24.4 

4.4 

15.3 

9.2 

3.1 

.0 

11.3 

6.6 

.5 

.0 

.0 

1.8 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

16.7 
19 o 
31 . H 
2 K .7 
3.9 

1.8 

4.9 

24.6 

26.7 
2.3 

i 

8.0 
12 8 
6.4 
1.0 

.0 

6 2 
1.3 
.0 
.0 
3 

.8 

0 

' .0 

.0 

.0 

229 

84.8 


390 

91.9 
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Tobl. J.-PfKmto,, <fl.MbvHon of Jvnior-ymlor kid. xkoob by numb., 
of cloa pwiodt, looitk of pwiod, ooddi. of Kkool 


Length o( period 
In minuter 

i™**-*®^ hl*h »cbool« With IM 
mm pupil*. bjr number of periods 

Janforwenlorhith nhooh with too 
"* ■« PupiM.br number of period* 

Total 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

ToUl 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Telal 

40 to 44 

45 to 40 

50 to 54 

M lo » 

60 plus 

iMJbMMiljdi 

Item rMpoodento 

Percent total reeponae 

MM 

at. 

at 

91.1 

114 

14 

MM 

11 

HI 

814 

HI 

19 

114 

11.4 

17.6 

460 

ao 

.0 

„ .0 

.6 

1.2 

1.2 

i 

1.8 

11.1 

210 

7.7 

11 
6.8 
10 
11. 4 
.0 

16 

18 

.0 

.0 

.0 

14 

.0 

.0 

a0 

.0 

17. 2 
17.2 
20.6 
914 
17 

1 
• I 
.0 
14 
L6 

LI 

L8 
US 
H 7 
12 

16 

ia$ 

n 

18 

.0 

16 

16 

.0 

.0 

.0 

1.9 

.0 

.0 

* .0 

.0 

in 

711 

** ' 

'm 

81.4 


For comparative purpoaea the findings of two earlier atudiee may 
be cited. Gruhn and Douglass • reported in 1956 that the most 
common practice was to have a six-period day (53 percent of the 
schools) or a seven-period day (30 percent) of 50- or 55-minute period* 
I s porcen f the schools). In Lounsbury’s survey,* class periods 
generally ran 45-55 minutes with six being the most prevalent and 
seven running a close second. 


• Gruhn and DougUa, op, dt. p. 645 - 646 . 

' WUU ?"*'i“ Tu * a ° r4o ° F. Vw, and John B. Lounsbnry. Mtitm Biutmth* for Ut Junior Hi* 
V*n. Indianapolit, Ind.; Bobbo- Morrill Co., 1WI. p. n 





IV. Organization for Instruction 

T O GROUP or not to group homogeneously 9 ? Block-time classes, 
or complete department alization? Study halls, or supervised study 
during classes? A homeroom or activity period for extraclass and 
other activities? A central library with librarian and/or classroom 
libraries? Audiovisual equipment as a supplementary aid to instruc- 
tion? . . . These are the procedures, methods, or practices reported 
upon in this chapter. Principals were asked, “Do you have . . ?’’ 

Sometimes, “How much do you have . . . ?” “What varieties do 
you have . . . ?” “What criteria do you use . . .?” Summaries of 
their answers to questions such as ihese are included. 

% 

Grouping of Pupils in Class Sections 


The grouping of pupils for instructional- purposes occUpbt whether 
it takes place within the class itself or as pupils are grouped by class 
sections (where there is more than one class group) according to 
some pattern of homogeneity. The type of grouping, which in many 
schools takes place within the class itself, it was believed, was too 
difficult to determine by means of questionnaires answered by prin- 
cipals. This study, therefore, concerns itself only with the make-up 
of class sections. 


First, the schools were asked whether or not they had more than 
one class section in each grade. As would be expected, more than 
95 percent ot the high-enrollment schools had. However, the per- 
centage of* the low-enrollment schools with more than one section 
was much smaller. Only 67 percent of the small junior-senior high 
schools but 87 percent of the small junior high schools had multiple 
sections. 

The junior high schools were more likely than were -the junior- 
senior high schools to use various criteria in grouping pupils in these 
sections for more -effective learning.- In answer to the question, 
“Do you use homogeneous grouping as a basis for establishing these . 
class sections?” 74 percent of all junior high schools having section^ 
replied that they used- such groupings while only 60 percent of jfie 
junior-senior high schools did 'so. In both organizational groups a 
smaller proportion of low- than high-enrollment schools used this , 
type of grouping to establish sections. For example, 61 percent of 
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tl.e 8 .v«ll junior high school, and 54 percent of the small junior-senior 
Ingl. schools used grouping to establish class sections whi I. 20 percent 
more of. the large sphoils in both groups used this kind of grouping 

Criteria Used in Grouping 

Table 8 indicates the type or types of criteria-used by the schools 
o determine grouping for the purpose of improving [he learning- 
teaching situation. The five criteria most widely used for thL 
purpose were found to be intelligence quotient, school marks, reading 
levels, standardized achievement test results, and teacher e8tiraates g 
TTiese may have been used singly or in combination with othere 
However, because of the large percentages shown using each of the 
criteria, it is evident that most of the schools us*l several rather than 

e7h 9 ;"pe. 0 „ n d 6 ,i»“ Ch " >6d by m ° re th “ of »H schools of 

*££■» s: — 

,. 0n ‘h® whole, smaller proportions of the low-enrollment schools 

' l ' K ' <!nro '" e " t “ chool » most at tlic criteria implying, 
hat the low-enrollment schools used foww cnteria in 

.heir homogeneous group, than did those with high enrollments 
The proportions of schools making**! of. various criteria dTd not 
vary greatly between the two organizational groups. - 

Variation between grades ww4ot very large. The onlv notkhlA 
difference was that the proton of echo7 using rZLTvS. 
as a criterion decraasedfronj grade 7 to grade 9 while the proportion 
of schools using mterrofSand special aptitudes increased 
In summary, it Wound that junior high schools having chms sec- 
iions were amejm? than junior-senior highacboolSto gi^up pupils 

rirorT rsT, effeCtiT * lMrn,n « t^ugh the uro^fvLiZ 
cntena. Thjfcntena most commonly used in both junior and iunior- 

;;x h ^7d^ w T inuJligen “ q,,ot,en ^ 8ch » l —ksrsX 

” 8 .gjft dardawl ^achievement t«t results, and teacher estintai7 

sch^TnT^. lffer * n T *" d junior-senior high 

scyis ami between gradee were foupd in the criteria used. £. 

IroThantdT^Xb "** T* “ taH * ** 
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Grouping for Effective Learning 

Of the junior and j'unior-eenior high schools which used homogeneous ' 
group, ng ss a baa, for establishing class sections, the highest proZ! i 
t,ons made such groupings in mathematics alone and in combSn 

lo !7n^ E 7 0gI “ h o llOne ““ “ “>"">inati.n ^ 
es 9 and 10.) In grades 7 and 8, approximately 9 out of 10 schools 

used these subjects for grouping while only about 3 out of 4 of the 

schools grouped on the basis of social studies or science. Th. of 

8 out of 10 for junior-senior high schools. y 

3 ^ 


Subject matter areas 


Total 

English (only) 

Social studies (only). 
Mathematics (only) 

Science (only) 

English and social studies. 
English and mathematics.. 
English and scienoe.. 
Mathematics and science' 
English, social studies, and 

mathematics 

English, mathematics, and 

scienoe 

English, social studies. 

. mathematics, and scienoe 
All others 


Total English 

Total sociaUstudles . 
Total mathematics.. 
Total scienoe 


Response analysis 

Item respondents. 
Percent total response"*.' 


Grade 7 


Total 


MM 

2.8 

<0 

4.0 
.3 

2.8 

8.0 
.5 

1.8 

0.8 

4.2 

03.8 

-5 


Enrollment 


7 ft to 
200 


02.8 

70.0 

03.0 
70.4 


400 
8 ft. 3 


MM 

1.0 

.0 

1.0 

.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.5 

4.7 

81.1 

1.0 


95.tf 
80.’3 
0ft. 8 

80.0 


108 

70.8 


300 

and 


11 ; 1 


10.7 

4.0 

50.4 

.3 


02.0 
73 5 
03.0 
00.5 


208 

80.5 


Orad 6 8 


Enrollment 

Total 




7 S to 

300 


29 # 

and 

5 


above 

1 1 H. • 

lii.0 

1IM 

1 20 

1.0 

3.4 

) .2 

1.0 

.0 

1 4.3 

3.8 

4.4 

1 .0 

.0 

.0 

> 24 

1.0 

27 

88 

3.8 

10.1 

.6 

1.0 

.3 

20 

1.0 

3.0 

7.7 

, 3.8 

88 

5.0 

sjf 3. 8 

84 

04.0 

787 

00.0 

.2 

1.0 

N .0 

027 

93.0 

020 

75.1 

8 V 4 

724 

04.1 

05.8 

03.7 

73.0 

84.4 

70.7 

402 

105 

207 J 

84.0 

74.0 

89.1 


Grade 0 


Total 


100.0 

2.0 

.0 

7.7 
.4 

20 

12ft 

.3 

5.8 

0.0 

10.3 

40.0 

.4 


80.0 

54.0 

04.0 

60.0 


85.0 


Enrollment 


7 ft to 
200 


100.0 

.0 

.0 

11.7 

.0 

24 

24 

24 

0.3 

4.0 

20.0 

40.1 

.0 


800 

and 

above 


78 . ft 
63.0 
04.7 
78.5 


76.8 


100.0 

23 

.0 

7,2 

.4 

20 

128 

.0 

6.4 

0.0 

16.7 

46.0 

.4 


80.0 

65.1 

05.0 

07.8 


201 

80.3 


While a higher proportion of the small than of the large junior high 
schools practiQfd homogeneous grouping in the 7th and 8th grades 
nodular paffcrn „aa evident in any grad, in the junior^h^,' 

In grades 7 and 8 large majorities of each group of schools used 
u«h groups ln .11 four aubjects-English, Lial etudt ma^ 
, and science. In the 9th grade approximately half the schools 
h great plurality, grouped pupils in these four subjects. In the 7th 
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and 8th grades no other combinations of subjects attracted large pro- 
portions, of schools but in the 9th grades the combination of English 
mathematics, and science provided the basis for grouping in rather 
large proportions of schools and the combination of English and 
mathematics attracted the next highest proportion. 


T able lO - Pwcntaa. diitribuHon of |»„i OMtlI j or hijb school, bovine 
nogeneous groups bv subject areas or combinations of areas, grade 8 
and type and size of school ' 8 *' 


Subject matter areas 


Total. 


English (only) 

Social studies (only). 
Mathematics (onlv) 

Science (only) .. . * 

English and .social studies.. 
English and mathematics . 

English and science. 

Mathematics and .science. . 
English, .social studies, and 

mathematics 

English, mathematics, and 
science 

English. social 'studies. 

mathematics, and science 
All others 


Total English 

Total social studies. 
Total mathematics 
Total science 


Response analysis 

Item respondlhfe 

Percent total response. 



Gradq 7 

Grade 8 

Grade 9 

Total 

Enrollment 

Total 

Enrollment 


Enrollment 

125 to 
499 

500 and 
above 

125 to 
499 

500 and 
above 

Total 

125 to 
499 

500 and 
above 










2. 1 
.0 
2.1 
.A 
1.2 
6.1 
.6 
1.5 

1.1 

.0 

2.2 

1.1 

1.1 

7.6 

.0 

1.1 

3.5 

.0 

2.0 

.0 

1.4 

4.0 
1.4 

2.0 

3.3 
.2 

2.2 

.2 

1.6 

8.3 
.0 

1.3 

2.8 

.0 

1.9 

.0 

1.9 

9.3 

.0 

.9 

4.0 
.5 

2.7 
.5 

1.3 

7.1 
.0 

1.7 

5.0 

.2 

7.2 

.2 

1.8 

11.7 

.2 

3.6 

2.7 
.0 

9.0 

.0 

1.8 
10.8 

.0 

4.5 

8.3 
.5 

4.6 

.5 

1.8 

12.9 

.5 

2.3 

3.6 

4.4 

2.5 

4. 7 

5.5 

3.5 

5.2 

6.3 

3.7 

5.1 

5.4 

4.6 

6.1 

7.4 

4.4 

11.1 

10.8 

11.5 

77. 1 
.0 

76 1 
o 

78.2 

.0 

71.6 

.5 

69.5 

.9 

74.3 

.0 

51.8 

1.9 

51.4 

2.7 

52.5 

1.0 

95.8 

81.9 
95.4 

84.9 

95.7 
81.6 

96.8 

83.8 

96. 1 

82.4 

93.5 
86.4 

96.2 
78.6 

94.3 
79.8 

97.3 

77.9 

94.5 

78.8 

94.7 

79.7 
93.9 
81.0 

87.0 

61.1 
91.9 
68.4 

83.8 

62.2 

94.6 

68.5 

91. 7 

59.5 

88.1 

68.2 

298 

74.8 

92 

72.8 

197 

79.0 

334 

74.8 

108 

71.8 

226 

80.6 

328 

74.8 

111 

73.8 

217 

77.4 


Block-time Classes and Unified 
Learning Experiences 

Complete departmentalization as represented by a different teacher 
for each f lass period prevailed in the 9th grade of the large schools 
and was least common in the 7th grade of the -small junior-senior 
igh schools. (See table 11.) Traditionally, 9th grades were 
departmentalized and 7th grades as part of the elementary school 
were not. In the transition, the junior-senior high school appears 
more often to retain the one-teacher arrangement at the 7th-grado 
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as follows: 50 percent “ » ^’tudy roughly 

and 80 percent of the 9th grades ’ P rCent 8t ^ grades, 

ST ~ *•■ •' *r 

tipwtmrc* or Herb.. Wition Mn I*' 0 ?® 1 ’ 

tz. XT f “ iMt:. 

^ «-*^xsr!Kr:rcT.a: 



Type and size (enrollment) of \ — 
school 


Total 


Junior high schools 


Pupils are assigned to teacher— 


Nearly 

all 


2 to 3 
oonseo- 
utive 


2 to 3 
non- 
consec- 
utive 


Single 

only 


Response analysis 


Item 

respond* 

ents 


GRADE 7 


Percent 

total 

response 


Total. 

75 to 2W ... 


Junior-senior high schools 


Total. 

125 10 499.... 


Junior high schools 


Total. 

"5 to 290.... 


Junior-senior high schooU 


Total 

125 to 499 


Junior high schools 


199.9 

100.0 
[ 100.0 

26 

1.7 

1.6 

1*9 

3.3 

28 

129 

229 

38.4 

14.1 

20.8 

11.1 

47.8 

51.3 

422 

918 

210 

396 

921 

829 

95.3 

199.9 

100.0 

100.0 

1 43 

17 

6.0 

9.9 

17.9 
121 
20. 7 

*24 

25.0 

10.9 

46.* 

41.8 

59.2 

939 

316 

304 

«2* 

83.3 

88.0 




ORADE 8 


~~ 

199.9 

100.0 

100.0 

9.9 

.8 

1.0 

L7 

26 

1.3 

*21 
12 9 
23.5 

ai 

20.9 

9.6 

92* 

56.9 

64.6 

634 

239 

395 

929 

825 

93.6 

191.9 

100.0 

100.0 

U 

A0 

.9 

29 

4.1 

20 

121 

14.5 

17.6 

*24 

24.5 

9.0 

126 

51.9 

70.5 

685 

339 

346 

84.4 

824 

87.2 


o 


ORADE 9 


Total. 

*5 lo 299.... 


Juntor-Mnlor high m- hoots 


Total... 

125 !o 499 

5<*i and above. 


199.9 

100.0 

100.0 

24 

.9 

1.5 
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the 7th and 8th grades of both types of schools the percentage of 
largo schools having 2 to 3 consecutive periods with a teacher exceeded 
that for small schools. For this, the planned block-time and core 
classes were largely responsible. 

In order that this survey might present more direct information 
about the status of block-time classes, principals were asked to indicate 
whether their schools have planned block-time classes (a class re- 
maining with one teacher for two or more consecutive periods and 
combining two or more required subjects that Would otherwise be 
taught separately). The response for the four types of schools was as 
follows: 


Percent 

reporting 

_ . block-time 

Type of Hhool dance 

Junior high schools 

Total — . 43.5 

75 to 299 28.2 

300 and above -. . 50. 7 

Junior-senior high schools 

Total 21. 2 

125 to 499 1 R 4 

500 and above. 29. 0 


These figures represent an increase in the number of block-time 
classes in both junior and junior-senior high schools since 1956-57 
when the data reported in the last Office study in this field were 
gathered. 1 In the following tabulations, the 1959-60 percentages 
haye been adjusted to make them comparable with the percentages 
shown for the earlier years. The smaller schools, junior high schools I 
of less than 75 enrollment and junior-senior high schools of less than 
125 enrollment, were excluded from the present survey but included 
in the 1948-49 and 1956-57 studies. The adjustments were made on 
the assumption that none of. these schools had block-time classes in 
1959-60. Therefore, the percentages shown in this table are probably 
conservative estimates. They, nevertheless, point to a trend. 

Junior high schools : . _ 

Junior-senior high schools 

In e* *\ch of the three studies the large junior high schools reported 
the most extensive use of block-time classes. Since size groupings in 
the earlier studies differed from those in the present survey, compari- 
sons relative to size cannot be made. 


19 * 8 - 49 * 1956-67 1959-60 

15 . H 31.4 40.0 

6.4 12.1 16.4 


1 Onur S. WrlRlit, /flock tirnt Cla**t* nnH the Core /Pogrom in the Junior High Schott^ l\S. Oiluv of 
locution Bulletin IW»8 t No. ti. 

* C Jrucr S. Wriitht, Core Curriculum in Public High Schooli. l\S. OflUv of Kduiutlon Bulletin IWiO, No. .V 
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Subjects in Block-time Classes 

Since the 1930’s when experimental work with core programs was 
begun in some secondary schools, language arts and social studies 
have been the subjects most often combined or replaced in the block- 
of-tune that serves as the organizational pattern for such programs. 
The present study (table 12) also shows a sizable number of schools 
having a mathematics-science block. Frequently schools will have 
both subject combinations, one teacher having a group of pupils for 
he language arts-social studies block-time class and another teaching 
them mathematics and science in a block of time. 

Jabl. o» school. with block-tint clown, having 

«*!«« contblnotiont, by gmj., and typ. ondriw 


Type and die (enrolment) 
of school 


Junior tUfti eehoah 

Total 

75 to 299 

300 and above 

Juni or senior high Mho 

Total 



500 and above.. ]. 


Junior high schools 

Total... 

75 to 390 

300 and above 

Juntor-Mnl«r high MbMa | 

Total 

125 to 409 

500 and above 


Junior h%ti schools 

Total.. 

75 to 200 

300 and above ...*]*!*]" 

Junlor-oenli 

Total... 

125 to 400 

500 and above. 
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41 
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17 

1.5 

19 
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10 
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10 

19 

10 

19 

16 

14 

H0 

M.5 
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M 

14 

19 

11 
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10 

19 

15 

19 
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17 

12 

10 

10 

4.8 

.0 
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10 

1.5 

19 

17 

10 

1.5 

16 

7.5 

14 

114 

214 

11.2 

11 

10 

1.9 

18 

4.6 

.6 

1 «.« 

54.0 

US 

19 

4.8 

19 

14 

12 

1.0 

19 

12 

19 

918 

212 

118 

18 

1.6 

10 

11 

7.0 

.0 


V 
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17.5 
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.0 
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10 
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Methods of Unifying Teaching 

The degree of subject-matter unification in block-time classes varies 
by schools and by teachers within a school: It varies primarily in 

accordance with the philosophy or purpose recognized by the staff. 
Frequently that purpose is limited to providing a gradual transition 
from the elementary school to the senior high school or to providing 
for guidance within the classroom by giving each group of pupils one 
teacher .who has an opportunity to know them better than do their 
other class teachers. In such cases any unification of subject matter 
is likely to be through individual teacher initiative. It is because of 
the failure of most schools to develop a program that has the content 
or procedural characteristics of core that the term "block-time” has 
come into common usage. When, on the other hand, a school’s 
purpose in providing block-time classes includes the development of 
problem-centered units which pupils can recognize as significant for 
them in their living today or as adult members of society a few years 
hence, subject-matter lines will be broken down to provide for the best 
possible integration of learning. 

As can be seen from the response analysis in table 13, the response 
to the item asking principals to indicate the plans their schools follow 
in providing unified learning experiences was somewhat low, partic- 
ularly for the junior-senior high schools. If the reader were to 
assume that most of the nonresponse occurred when the school did 
nothing to unify learning experiences, the percentages in column 2 
would be increased. That is, the actual percentages of schools 
making little or no provision for unifying learning experiences of 
pupils could be said to fall between the following numbers fctr each 
grade level. * 

Omit 7 Omit 8 Omit 9 

Junior high schools. 30.1 to 34.4 33.8 to 39.3 39.8 to 47.4 

Junior-senior high schools 40.2 to 51.3 39.3 to 45.6 46.5 to 54.2 

In general, the percentages for "little or none” are larger for the 9th 
than the 7th and 8th grades, which is to be expected, since the 9th 
grade assumes more of the characteristics of the senior high school. 

Considering the nonresponse as "no provision” obviously would 
lower proportionately the percentages for each of the plans reported in 
columns 3, 4, and 5 of table 13. For example, the percentage of juni° r 
high schools organizing block-time classes in grade 7 for the purpose 
of providing unified learning experiences would be reduced from 32.9 
to 30.9, and of junior-senior high schools from 19.8 to 16.1. 

^ • 

* p>to analysis covers nonresponse bias only. Sampling error must stiU be considered as shown In the 
Technical Appendix. . 
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teacher for two or more subjects but because of administrative diffi- I T 
culties Irnve not found it feasible to schedule the classes in consecutive 
periods, or (2) schools that through careful planning among their 
staffs are attempting unification with a different-teacher-for-eaoh- 
subject approach. It is interesting to note that for these two practices 
percentages of use vary only slightly from grade to grade. 


Homeroom and Activity Periods 

Approximately two-thirds of all schools in the study except the 
small junior high school group had an activity or homeroom period of 
at least 15 minutes in length meeting one or more times a week. 
Roughly half of the small junior high schools reported such a period. 
The percentage difference for this group may be due to the inclusion 
of eight-grade schools which called their 7th and 8th grades a junior 
high school but which had not departmentalized these grades. 

Junior high schools _ , 

75 to 290 

300.Dd.bov, 66 ;, 

Junior-senior high schools 

125 to 499 ... 

500 and above ’ _ g4 2 

The purpose of the item was to discover the number of schools 
setting aside a period, of time during the school day for guidance and 
extraclass activities. Respondents were asked not to report short 
check periods used primarily for record-taking and other adminis- 
trative routines. Therefore, no period of less than 15 minutes was 
considered acceptable as an affirmative response. 

In some schools the type of period which is the concern of this sec- 
tion is designated the homeroom period; it is relatively brief — 15 to 20 
minutes as a rule. Such a period provides a minimum of time for 
homeroom guidance functions. In other schools, the period is desig- 
nated an activity period. It is at least 30 minutes long; frequently 
its length is the same as that of the regular class periods. This period 

may be used for a variety of types of activity, especially when it is 
scheduled daily. 

Tables 14 and 15 point to several different practices in the pro- 
graming of the homeroom or activity period. Three occur most often: 
(1) Schools may schedule only guidance and general homeroom activ- 
ities during the period. This practice was more typical of the junior 
iv l schools, than it was of the junior-senior schools. (2) They may 
schedule both guidance and extraclass activities, which is a prac- , 
tice more typical of the junior-senior than of the junior high schools. ;j 
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1 

percent of the junior-senior high schools, variations being by grade 
level and size of school. j 

Of the three functions of the homeroom period considered, that 
which includes guidance and general homeroom activities was the most 
prevalent. It was reported by 83 to 90 percent of the junior high 
schools responding to this item and by roughly 83 percent of the junior- 
senior high schools. The second most common function was that 
which includes clubs and extraclass activities, found in 55 to 72 per- 
cent of these junior high schools and in about 75 percent of junior- 
senior high schools. Assemblies were a function in 45 to 51 percent 
of junior and 51 to 60 percent of junior-senior schools. 

Table 16 indicates the frequency and length of homeroom and ac- 
tivity periods according to each of the three functions stated in the | 
questionnaire^ For all functions, periods of 15 to 30 minutes, or 
more than 40 minutes were more common than was the 31 to 40- ] 
minute period. 

The guidance and general homeroom function was most frequently 
scheduled on a once-a-week basis — 34 to 48 percent of the schools, | 
with the highest percentages (45 to 48) for the large junior-senior 
high school. Two- or three-times-a-week scheduling was found in 10 
to 17 percent of all schools except the small junior high school, in fl 
which considerable variation existed. A sizable percentage of schools, J 
predominantly those with activity periods of the shortest length, 
had guidance and general homeroom activities daily. A further 
examination of the returns revealed these to be the type of period 
previously referred to as the homeroom period of 15 to 20 minutes. I 
Approximately 60 percent of the junior high schools and 50 percent 
of the junior-senior high schools having clubs and similar extraclass | 
activities as a function of the activity period scheduled them once a 
week. These extraclass activities were scheduled twice a week in 15 
to 20 percent of the junior high schools and the small junior-senior ; 
high schools and in about 30 percent o| the large junior-senior high i 
schools. Ten to 15 percent of the small schools of both types provided 
for extraclass activities three times a week, a practice about half as 
common in the large schools. “Roughly 5 percent of all schools re- 
ported daily scheduling of extraclass activities. 

Assemblies very generally were scheduled once a week by schools 
including them as a function of the activity period. Variations 
from this practice are small and most of these are in the less-than-once- 
a-week group. V 

In general, table 16 indicates only small variations in practice among II 
grades within a type and size of school. Grade 9 of the small junior 11 
high school presents somewhat wider differences from grades 7 and 8 r] 
than is found in the other three groups due probably to many schools J 
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in this group being composed of grades 7 and 8 only. The conclusion 
that schools tend to follow the same practice in scheduling an activi- 
ty period throughout their junior high school grades would seem to 
be justified. 
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OL8 

— 

100. • 

100.0 

100.0 

11 

1.8 

10 

Met 

87.6 

810 

8.0 

7.0 

6.8 

7.7 

.0 

110 

17.6 

218 

14.3 

117 

114 

133 

•6.7 
\80. 6 
917 
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186.9 

ioao 

100.0 

4 

10 

1.8 

14 

tto 

814 

614 

«.? 

0.0 

110 

It 

11 

116 

H7 

17.0 

116 

148 

123 

126 

818 

814 

80.2 


Schools not providing for assemblies through an activity period 
were asked to report the frequency with which assemblies are 
scheduled Approximately two-thirds of both junior and junior- 
senior high schools scheduled assemblies as they were needed. (See 
table 1 7.) Among schools scheduling assemblies at regular intervals 
the 1 -month interval was tbb most popular, particularly among the 
small schools. The large junior-senior high schools made about 
equal use of weekly, biweekly, and monthly intervals. That as- 
semblies are a recognized part of a school’s total program is clear 

from the small percentage (2 percent) that reported having no 
assemblies. 


Provisions for Study During the School Day 

Principals were asked to check the methods by which their schools 
provided for study during school houre. 'Tables 18 and 19 not only 
show the 'percentage of schools using each of the methods but the 
percentage using various combinations of these methods. While a 
very few of the schools responding— in some instances a negligible 
percent reported “no provision,” there might be added to these a 
sizable number of the approximately 10 percent of the schools not 
responding to this item, the inference being that they passed over the 
item because they did not provide for study. 
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Table 18 .— Percentage distribution of junior high schools 
sion for study, grade, and sixe of school 


by type of provi- 


Type of provision for study 


Total 

Supervised study during 

classes (only) 

Study halls or rooms (only) 
Homeroom or activity 

periods (only). 

Supervised study and study 

halls 

Supervised study and 

homeroom 

Study halls and homeroom . . 
Supervised study, study 

halls, and homeroom 

Other 

No provision . 


Total supervised study dur* 

ing classes 

Total study halls or rooms... 
Total homeroom or activity 
periods 


Response analysis 

Item respondents 

Percent total response... 


Junior high schools more often than junior-senior high schools pro- 
vided supervised study time during regular classes. This is 
time set aside in the lengthened class period for study under tl 
supervision of the subject teacher. On the other hand, junior- 
senior igh schools more often than junior high schools scheduled study 
halls or rooms for their pupils in grades 7 to 9, indicating again the 
tendency for these grades in this type school to follow the pattern of 
grades 10 to 12. The differences are especially marked in grade 9. 

According to tables 18 and 19, grades 7 and 8 of the large junior 
high school were least likely to have study halls for pupils (43 to 45 
percent) and grade 9 of the small junior-senior high school was most 
likely to have them (87 percent). Supervised $tudy during classes was 
most often found in grades 7 and 8 of the junior high school (approxi- 
mately 75 percent) and was least often a part of the program of the 
9th grade of the junior-senior high school (56 percent). 

Little difference was observed between the two types of schools 
in their use of homeroom or activity periods for study purposes. 
Roughly 40 percent of all the schools except the small junior high 
schools in grades 7 and 8, cited this as a method used. The practice 
no doubt occurs more by accident than by design, i.e., those pupils 
who for some reason do not participate in the school’s extraclass 
activities prograpi are assigned to a study room. Customarily 

. ) 


Oracle 7 


Grade 8 

« 

Orade 9 

ToUl 

Enrollment 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 



Total 



Total 




75 to 

1 300 


75 to 

300 


75 to 

300 % 



fc and 


299 

. and 


299 

and i 



1 above 



above 



above 1 

199. 9 

199.1 

199.9 

199.9 

199.9 

199.9 

199.9 

199.9 

199.9 | 

».o 

19.2 

29.1 

25.0 

19.0 

27.7 

23.0 

21.3 

23.4 1 

0.9 

16.1 

7.1 

9.9 

16.3 

7.0 

10.4 

16.8 

88 I 

4.2 

3.1 

4.7 

4.0 

3.2 

4.3 

2. 4 

3.6 

21 | 

19.6 

30.8 

14.6 

19.9 

30.0 

15,5 

17.8 

222 

16.7 J 

13.1 

6.3 

16.2 

117 

6.4 

15.5 

9.9 

4.5 

11 3 1 

4.8 

5. 8 

4.4 

5.4 

6.4 

4.9 

7.5 

10.5 

67 J 

16.7 

16.9 

16.4 

17.2 

16.8 

17.4 

20.9 

19.4 

21.3 1 

2.0 

.5 

2.4 

2.3 

1.0 

2.8 

24 

.9 

27 1 

3.8 

1.3 

5,0 

3.7 

.9 

4.9 

6,7 

.9 

7.0 | 

75.4 

73.2 

76.3 

74.8 

72.2 

76.1 

71.6 

67.4 

727 J 

51.0 

69.6 

42.6 

’ 52.4 

99.5 

44.8 

56.6 

68.9 

53.5 II 

38.8 

32. 1 

42.5 

39.3 

32.8 

42. 1 

40.7 

38.0 

41.4 9 

588 

224 

364 

588 

220 

368 

442 

113 

329 1 

85.1 

83.0 

87.1 

84.7 

81.4 

87.2 

928 

87.3 

96.7 J 
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1abl« 19.— Percentage distribution of junior-senior high school* by typo of 
provision for study, grade, arid sizo of school 



Grade 7 

Grade 8 

Grade 0 

Type of provision for study 

Total 

Enro 

llment 

Total 

Enrollment 


Enrollment 


125 to 
490 

600 and 
above 



Total 



- 



’X 

600 and 
above 

125 to 

4M 

'800 and 
above 

Total 

19M 

1IM 

100.0 

MM 

MM 

MM 

MM 

100.0 


Supervised study during 

100.0 

classes (only) 

17.0 

16.1 

18.8 

214 

14.7 

a 

118 

20.9 

118 

112 

18 

26.2 

18 

27.5 


Study halls or rooms (only). 
Homeroom or activity peri- 

17.7 

IS. o 

10.7 

15 

22.5 

ods (only) 

2.8 

10 

16 

9 1 

1.7 

12 

1.8 

1.2 


Supervised study and study 

A 1 

16 

halls 

22.2 

24.2 

20.6 

99 A 

21.3 

21.0 

26.0 

217 


Supervised study and 

AO. 4 

24.0 

homeroom 

0. 1 

0.0 

10.1 

0.2 

110 

a 7 

8.6 

11.3 

10 

117 

10 

14.0 

4.6 

113 


Study halls and homerooms. 
Supervised study, study 

las 

A. 7 

11.0 

11 

119 

halls, and homeroom 

Other 

18.5 

.4 

.5 

10.1 
. 4 

16.5 

A 

110 

116 

.6 

.7 

113 

. .6 

1.3 

114 

19.1 

115 

No provision 

, 4 

• * 

.8 

. 0 
.8 

.8 

.6 

.0 




1.1 

1.2 

U 

Total supervised study 










during classes 

67.8 

70.2 

67^4 

72.2 

68.6 

64.6 

AA Q 

64.8 

75.1 

65.0 

67.2 

511 

84.5 

512 

816 


Total study halls or rooms.. 
Total homeroom or activity 

04. V 

73.0 

511 

70.2 

periods 

41.2 

41.1 

41.2 

in 7 

40.2 

42.1 

30.2 

38.2 



40. / 

410 

Response analysis 








— 


Item respondents 

640 

277 

73.0 

272 

78.8 

mg 

301 

712 

314 

70.1 

601 

810 

345 

84.2 

346 

87.1 

Percent total response . .... 

74.4 

DID 

74.7 


also the short homeroom period of 15 to 20 minutes is used for study 
whenever regular homeroom activities do not require all of the sched- 
uled time. 

Tables 18 and 19 reveal that 16 to 21 percent of the schools used all 
Ihree of the practices for pupil study during the school day— super- 
usion during classes, study halls, and homeroom or activity periods. 
Clearly to some educators this Would indicate a lack of careful plan- 
ning in the use of pupils’ time. 


•Library Services 

Central libraries with full- or part-time librarians available to 
assist pupils represented an established practice in all schools in the 
survey except the small junior high schools. (See table 20.) For 
these schools enrolling fewer than 300 pupils, 80 percent had at least 
a room which served as a central library; only slightly more than half 
of these schools, however, provide any librarian service whatsoever. 

More than 50 percent of the schools in each of the four groups in 
the study provided no classroom libraries in any of their junior high 
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Table 20.— Percent of schools with selected library services, by type and 

site of school 


> 

Type and site (enrollment) 
of school * 

Schools with a 
central library 

f 

Percent of schools with 
classroom libraries * 

L 

Response analysis 

Schools with a cen- 
tral library aoda 

librarian 

Percent 
of all 
schools 

Percent 
having a 
librarian 

Grade 7 

Onpde 8 

Orad.9 

Item 

respond- 

ents 

Percent 

total 

response , 
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- 

Tot al 

M.I 

81.1 . 

410 

417 

H4 

169 

ML4 ' 

76 to 300 

81.0 

87.6 

48.4 

46.7 

41.4 

196 

80.6 

900 and above 

019 

0X0 

44.8 

40.9 

36.0 

387 

012 
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Total 

*7 

ft 7 

419 

819 

tt.7 

•IS 

811 

12S to 4W. 

0X3 

84.6 

44.3 

96.9 

23.6 

318 

83.2 

600 and above 

96.0 

96.3 

39.6 

316 

313 

346 

814 


i Because of the wording of the Item relating to classroom libraries, failure to answer the question does not 
necessarily indicate a nonresponse. For this mason, no response analysis is given for the item on classroom 


- - school grades. This was surprising since in many schools, including 
those with a central library, they are considered an indispensable aid 
to instruction, in such classes as language arts and social studies. - 
Schools that did report having classroom libraries were most likely 
to have them in the 7th grade. They provided them least often in the 
9th grade of the junior-senior high school. It may be that in the 
smallest schools classroom libraries are a substitute for the central 
library; in the large schools they usually are in addition to it. 


Availability of Audiovisual Equipment 

The popularity of audiovisual aids in teaching at the junior high 
school level is attested to by a glance at table 21. Almost every 
junior and junior-senior high school had slides or filmstrips and film 
projectors. Almost every school had a radio. Eighty percent of 
even the smallest schools had television sets, and these receivers were 
found in more than 90 percent of the large schools. Opaque projectors 
and tape recorders, while not so universally provided, were v available 
in at least half of the small schools and in higher percentages of the 
large schools. Of the aids listed in table 21, the record player was 
the only one infrequently provided. 1 
A justifiable conclusion from the data reported here is' that school 
authorities accept visual aids as instructional necessities for teachers 
. at the junior high school level. 1 
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Tablt SI. — Percent of schools using specified audiovisual equipment, by 

type and sise of school 


Type and site 
(enrollment) 
of school 

Projectors 






Response analysis 

Opaque 

Slide or 
film- 
strip 
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Tape 
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pi»y«r 

Radios 

Television 

receivers 
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Percent 

item 
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Total. .. 

74 . r 

M.tA 

to 


M.I 


•7.7 

Mel 

1.1 

•11 

*1.7 

7ft to 290 

57.0 

•7*8 

V* 


54.5 

25.8 

95.9 

78.5 

5.4 

242 

89.0 

300 and shove. 

81.4 


r 0 ’ 

f 

52. 3 

37.2 

98.5 

92.7 

11.7 

409 

90.2 
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V. Pupil Evaluation, Orientation, 
and Services 


P UPIL EVALUATION in this section includes the objective type 
of information which could be obtained on the marking, testing, j 
and promoting of junior and junior-senior high school pupils and the 
reporting of their progress to parents. It does not purport to con- ; 
sider the advantages or disadvantages of the various bases used in j 
marking or promoting nor does it attempt to compare the values of : 
various kinds of tests and pupil progress reports. j 

Guidance and health services are the only aspects of pupil personnel ( 
services treated in this survey, except for the data on the staff available | 
to the schools in this area. This information is given in a following 
section. 

Techniques of articulation carried on by the Schools are included 
here since they have a decided influence on pupil orientation in its 
broad aspect. 

Tests and Inventories 

Since these questionnaires were sent out in the school year 1959-60, 
responses were requested for the school year 1958-59. ^Federal aid 
for testing was made possible through the National Defense Education 
Act in 1958-59 also. How great an effect this Federal financial help 
in purchasing tests of mental ability, aptitude, and achievement had 
on the number and types of tests given in the schools cannot be 
determined but it must have been considerable. This fact should 
be borne in mind when interpreting tables 22 and 23. 

The highest proportion of schools in each type and enrollment 
group (69 to 89 percent) gave standardized achievement tests, singly 
or in combination wjth other tests. In each of the groups slightly 
lower proportions of the large schools, 'as compared with the small, 
conducted standardized achievement tests. j 

The neyt most popular type of test with regard to the proportion I 
of schools conducting it alone or in combination with others was the I 
mental ability test. In the various groups percentages of schools J 
giving such a test varied from 48 to 68. I 
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Toblt 28. — Percentage distribution of Junior hiuh school* by type of test or 
inventory given to oil pupils, by grade, one type and sise of school 
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OradeS 



Grade 0 


Test and Inventory 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 


Total 

7510 

200 

>00 and 
•bora 

Total 

75 to 
200 

300 and 
above 

Total 

75 to 

200 

300 and 
above 

Tatal 

MX i 

10X0 

10X0 

16X0 

10X0 

16X0 

16X8 

MX# 

16X6 

Standardised Achievement 
(St. A.) only 

14.1 

1X6 

110 

1X0 

2X0 

113 

7.5 

1X0 

14 

Teacher - Made Achieve- 
ment (T.M.*.) only 

A6 

&8 

15 

14 

4.0 

1.3 

XS 

X6 

L0 

Mental Ability (M.A.)only. 

AO 

A8 

18 

X 2 

12 

XI 

X 6 

X8 

X6 

Interest (Int.) only 

.4 

.0 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.6 

1.8 

.0 

X2 

Special Aptitude (8p. A.) 
only - 

.S 

.5 

.8 

13 

1.3 

16 

4.6 

X8 

11 

Other 

.6 

.0 

.3 

.4 

.0 

.5 

1.1 

L8 

L0 

8t. A. and T.M.A ..... 

8.8 

7.6 

14 

7.0 

A6 

7.1 

16 

X 8 

14 

8t. A. and M.A. 

313 

34.0 

2X7 

. 1X7 

916 

17.5 

1X8 

m* 

110 

8t. A. and 8p. A 

.6 

.0 

.3 

XI 

15 

18 

XO 

1.0 

15 

T.M.A. and M.A 

XI 

1.3 

15 

1.4 

.8 

1.6 

1.5 

.0 

L0 

St. A., T.M.A., and M.A... 

14.8 

14.8 

14. 0* 

11.7 

1X3 

11.4 

4.0 

113 

15 

8t. A., M.A., and Int 

1.5 

.5 

1.0 

12 

.5 

XO 

4.0 

4.7 

18 

8t. A., M.A., and 8p. A 

X 9 

X 3 

13 

4.2 

A5< 

15 

4.1 

X5 

15 

8t. A., Int., and 8p. A 

8t. A., T.M.A., M.A., and 
8p. A 

.0 

.0 

.0 

1.7 

1.3 

L0 

4.0 

1.0 

* 4.8 

1.2 

1.3 

1.1 

14 

1.8 

xe 

X3 

X8 

X2 

8t. A., M.A., Int., and 8p.A. 

1.1 

.5 

1.4 

1.5 

.8 

1.0 

At 

X8 

16 

8t. A., T.M.A., M.A., lot., 
.and 8p. A 

.8 

1.8 

.3 

18 

*1.8 

1.8 

4.8 

X5 

12 

Other combinations * 

6.8 

4.6 

XO 

14.8 

X 7 

17.7 

218 

1X5 

911 

Total 8t. A 

81.0 

84.7 

70.4 

87.8 

8X0 

87.4 

7X3 

n.o 

718 

Total T.M.A.. 

37.2 

34.1 

3X6 

3X0 

3X0 

37.4 

3X0 

3X0 

314 

Total M.A 

0X3 

6X5 

6X7 

51.3 

5X4 

610 

514 

64.0 

5X0 

Total Int 

XI 

A6 

18 

112 

7.0 

116 

411 

2X3 

417 

Total 8p. A.. 

AS 

7.6 

A6 

27.6 

10.4 

31.3 

4X1 

3X8 

413 

Other 

&0 

4.5 

12 

XI 

15 

18 

XO 

A5 

11 

Eeaponae analyse 

Item Respondents , 

Percent Total Response 

586 

223 

363 

604 

227 

377 

*30 

107 

313 

84.0 

8X5 

810 

8X5 

84.0 

814 

• tt.3 

8X6 

01.6 


i Other combinations— Includes *11 combinations which leas than 2 percent of each' group of schools 
conducted. 


As might be expected, interest and special aptitude tests were not 
commonly given in the 7th grade. They increased in popularity, 
however, in the 8th grade and to an even greater extent in the 9th. 

It is rather surprising to note that not more than 48 percent of any 
group of schools gave teacher-made achievement tests. Could it be 
that many schools were relying almost, entirely upon standardized' 
tests for evaluating pupil achievement . or could the schools which 
answered in the negative have felt that a certain form of test was 
required before it could be called a teacher-made achievement test? 

The testing programs most commonly used consisted of (1) a 
combination of the standardized achievement and mental ability 
tests; (2) the standardized achievement test alone; and (3) a combi- 
nation of standardized achievement, the, teacher-made achievement, 
and the mental ability tests. 


It appears that the combinations which 
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Tob !** 3, Percentage distribution of junior-senior high school* by tyo« 
Khool ° r nV * nt0ry 8iv,n 10 P U P , I $ / by grade, and type and sits of 


Teet or Inventory 


Total. 


Standardised Achievement 

(8t. A.) only „ 

Teacher - Mode Achieve- 
ment (T.M. A.) only 

Mental Ability (M.A.) only 

Interest (lot.) only 

Special Aptitude <8p. A.) 

only 

Other 

8t. A. and T.M.A 

8t. A. and M.A 

8t. A. and 8p. A 

T.M.A. and M.A 

8t. A., T.M.A., and M.A... 

8t. A., M.A. and Int 

8t. A., M.A.. and 8p. A.... 

8t, A., Int., and 8p. A 

8t. A., T.M.A., M.A., and 

8p. A 

8t^A., M.A., Int.. and 8p. 

8t a' tVm a 7 Ynt., and 

8p. A 

Other combinations » 


Total 8t. A... 
Total T.M.A. 
Total M.A ... 

Total Int 

Total 8p. A... 
Other..!. 


l a s po n ee analysis ( 

Item Renondenu 
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Orade. 7 

Orade 8 
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490 

above 
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1686 

1689 
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21.3 
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14.1 

7.6 

83 

13 

81 

86 

4.8 

7.4 

89 

89 

16 

10 

1.6 

.2 

.0 

.7 

.3 

.0 

1.2 

.0 

.0 

.0 

1.2 

.7 

17 

.4 

.3 

.4 

.6 

.3 

.9 

8.7 

83 

89 

11.6 
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14.6 

21. 5 

21.6 

21.3 

181 

18 7 

18 1 

.8 

.7 

1.0 

11 

13 

17 

17 

19 

80 

1.4 

1.0 

14 

118 

14.4 

18 7 

11.8 

112 

84 

1.3 

1.4 

1.0 

1.7 

10 

1.2 

14 

16 

13 

19 

80 

17 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.6 

.7 

.6 

2.7 

13 

1.0 

16 

116 

17 

1.1 

.7 

11 

18 

16 

13 

.6 

.7 

.0 

I.S 

1.3 

1.5 

1 6 

16 

10 

10.4 

81 

119 

78.4 

79.2 

782 

84.2 

81 S 

81.4 

43.8 

41.7 

482 

413 

406 

48 5 

61.7 

69.4 

681 

613 

64.2 

47.7 

88 

89 

87 

111 

11.2 

14.3 

11. 1 

11.6 

89 

211 

21.1 

280 

10 

.7 

17 

17 

1.0 

7.1 

660 

278 

282 

638 

303 

336 

71 3 

713 

81,4 

786 

717 

84.4 


Orade 0 


Enrollment 


• OUw-lDcludw all combinations «hieb Ins than 2 pram ofcach poop ot schools conducts. 

were most popular were those which included standardized achieve- 
ment testa. * . 

In all grades higher percentages of the small schools, as compared 
to the large, gave standardized achievement tests only: In the junior 
high schools higher percentages of small schools than of the large also 
gave a combination of the standardized achievement and mental 
ability tests. (See table 22.) 

As a rule, single tests as well as various combinations of tests were 
likely to be given in a higher proportion of schools in the 7th and 
8th grades than in the 9th grade. However, when either interest or 

special aptitude tests were given singly or in combination the opposite 
was true. 

There was little consistency in the differences between the per- 
centages of the junior high schools and junior-senior high schools 
giving various types of tests in grades 7, 8, and 9: 
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16 

18 
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4.5 

4.8 
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.8 

.3 
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1.1 

1.0 
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.9 

1.3 

.0 

14 

18 

4.5 

114 

- 17.0 

11.0 

1.9 

12 

.9 ( 

10 

12 

11 

7.4 

80 

16 

16 

11 

86 

15 

18 

4 6 

1.1 

.6 

24 

16 

18 

30 . 

4.5 

4.6 

4.5 

4.8 

4.5 

5.6 

207 

186 

29.7 

718 

785 

68.6 

41.6 

39.4 

47 0 

66.4 

67.0 

64.7 

313 

27.6 

44 9 

308 

29.2 

311 

3.6 

16 

IS 

646 

312 

334 

782 

781 

84.2 
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A very large majority of all junior and junior-senior high schools 
(89 to 98 percent) promoted pupils in grades 7 , 8, and 9 on an annual 
basis. (See table 24.) In grade 9, however, the percentages were 4 to 
6 percent lower than in the other grades. The differences between 
high- and low-enrollment schools in most instances were greater in the 
junior high school than in the junior-senior high school. In the junior 
high schools, for example', a higher percentage of the large schools 

Tobl« 24. Percentage distribution of schools, by specified practices for 
promoting p«^l» by grade, and type and sise of school 


x Type and site 
(enrollment) 
of school 


Junior high schools 

Total 

75 U> 299 

300 end above 


Junior oen lor high 
eeliaa h 


Total... 

12510 499 ..... 
500 end above. 


. 1919 

. 100.0 
. 100 0 

94.1 

96i 

92.6 

67 

1.7 

7.4 

119.9 

ioao 
00 0 

167 
IS. 9 
23.3 

76.1 

81.7 

76.7 

617 

234 

403 

It.l 

86.6 

96.4 

* 444 

202 

352 

91.1 

76 8 
: 84. 2 

. 199.9 

. 100.0 
. 100.0 

99.9 

97.0 

96.7 

1.1 

3.0 

3.3 

199.9 

100.0 

100.0 

17.9 

17.1 

jai 

861 

82.9 

79.6 

m 

303 

301 

it 

79.8 

67.3 

m 

256 

265 

79.1 

660 

768 


Junior high arhoofc 

Total 

7510 299 

300 and above 


Junior-senior high 
schools 

Total 

125 to 490 

500 and above 


Junior high schools 

Total 

75 to 299....... 

300 and above. 


Junior-senior high 
schools 

Total 

125 to 499 

500 and above 


Frequency of 
promotions 


Total 


Annual 


Beml- 


BmUoT 

promotion* 

Response analysis 

Frequency 

Basis 

Tottl 

Bob- 

Grade 

level 

Item 

respood- 

ants 

Percent 

total 

response 

Item 

respond- 

eots 

Percent 

total 

response 


ORADB7 


GRADES 


199.9 

94.6 

67 

199.9 

168 

761 

617 

•tf 

414 

99.1 

100 0- 

963 

1.7 

100.0 

21.3 

767 

233 

862 

202 

74.8 

ioao 

92.6 

s 

7.4 

100.0 

23.5 

765 

401 

967 

353 

83.6 

199.9 

•61 

68 

199.9 

168 

761 

Ml 

99.9 

583 

79.1 

100.0 

96.3 

3.7 

100.0 

24.8 

76 2 

321 

760 

282 

666 

100.0 

96.2 

3.8 

100.0 

262 

71.1 

340 

867 

301 

76 9 

ORADE9 

199.9 

81.7 

19.8 

199.9 

9tl 

161 

411 

99.7 

191 

164 

100.0 

94.3 

67 

ioao 

63.3 

367 

106 

81.9 

98 

766 

100.0 

86 6 

11.4 

100.0 

61.6 

364 

325 

94.9 

294 

869 

199.9 

It f 

7.1 

199.9 

761 

167 

•16 

768 

m 

767 

100.0 

•1.1 

69 

ioao 

79.0 

21.0 

303 

73.9 

295 

71.9 

100.0 

92.9 

7.1 

ioao 

764 

23.6 

323 

81.4 

313 

769 
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(7.4 percent) than of the small (1.7 percent) held semiannual promo- 
tions in the 7th grade but in the junior-eenior high schools approxi- 
mately the same proportion of each of the two enrollment size schools 
(3.0 to 3.3 percent) held promotions twice a year. 

Pupils in grades 7 and 8 were promoted by grade level in most of the »j 
junior and junior-senior high schools (72 to 83 percent) and by sub- 
jects in grade 9. Almost four times as many junior-senior high schools J 
promoted 9th-grade pupils by subjects as by grade levels while 
approximate!}' one and a half times as many of the junior high schools 
used the subject approach rather than the grade level. 

In summary, a large majority of the schools promoted 7th And 8th 
grade pupils by grade levels and the 9th-grade pupils by subjects 
once a vear. * i 

j 

Promotion Policies 

A large majority of all schools (55 to 70 percent) had as their * 
promotion policy the meeting of standards. (See table 25.) A i 
much smaller percentage of schools (23 to 32 percent), but still a . 
rather large one, promoted pupils on the basis of the comparison of / 
— their achievements with their abilities. The policy of 'meeting l| 
standards as stated in the questionnaire, was made more flexible by ; 
including two exceptions, (1) xvhere retention seemed unwise and i 
(2) where the pupil had already once repeated the grade. It was 
thought that by including the two exceptions in the policy of meeting j 
uniform standards schools were given sufficient flexibility to promote 
some pupils who could not have been promoted had it been essential 
for them to satisfy certain standards. However, sizeable percentages 
of schools (approximately 6 to 1 1 percent) felt it necessary to indicate 
that they were using two policies: (1) Meeting uniform standards, 
and (2) achievement in relation to the child’s abilities and needs. 
\ery few schools reported having no uniform policy but a higher X 
proportion of the junior-senior high schools than of the junior high u 
schools reported this lack of uniformity. 1 

The study showed no great differences between junior and junior- j 
senior high schools in promotion policies. It indicated, too, that I 
the schools were quite consistent in their policies from grade to grade. ] 

A higher proportion of the small schools than of the large schools 
in each group promoted pupils who met uniform standards and a 
smaller proportion promoted them according to their achievement l 
in relation to their ability. I; 

As a rule neither junibr high schools nor junior-senior high schools 1 
follow the policy of promoting all pupils. In fact, none of the junior- I 
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senior high schools and only onl of the junior high schools reported 
such a policy. 


Table 25. — Percentage distribution of schools, by policy for promoting 
pupils, grade, and type and size of school 



Policies for Marking Pupils 

As in promoting, so also in marking pupils, the highest percentage 
of .schools followed the policy of meeting uniform standards. (See 
table 26.) The next largest proportion of schools determined marks 
by evaluating the progress of pupils in relation to their individual 
potentialities. 

•81 SOT O— S3 4 
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Toblf 26 . — Percentage distribution of schools, by specified policy for mark- 
ing pupils, grade, and type and size of school 


Type and size (enrollment) 
of school 

Total 

Policy for marking pupils 

Response analysis 

No 

uniform 

policy 

Uniform 

standards 

Pupil 

ability 

Combi* 
nation of 
standards 
and 
pupa 
ability 

Other 

Item 

response 

Percent 

total 

response 

- • 




GRADE 7 


• 


Junior high school* 









Total — ^ 

188.8 

4.7 

48.8 

SS.1 

at 

as 

SSI 

tat 

75 to 299... 

100.0 

ao 

51.5 

33.7 

ai 

1.7 

237 

87.0 

300 and above.'. 

100.0 

3.3 

47.7 

41.5 

t5 

1.0 

398 

95.2 

Junior-senior high 

; * 








schools 








* 

Total 

1SS.S 

as 

5S.I 

St# 

as 

at 

ttt 

81.8 

125 to 499 

100.0 

7.1 

54.0 

34.3 

3.0 

1.0 

309 

81.4 

500 and above 

100.0 

4.0 

50.2 

41.1 

Z.7 

1.0 

297 

87.4 


QRADE 8 

Junior high schools 









Total 

188.8 

4.7 

49.5 

ss.s 

at 

at 

SSI 

81.7 

75 to 299 

100.0 

ao 

51.9 

33.7 

5.1 

1.3 

237 

87.7 

500 and above 

100.0 

3.2 

4a4 

41.3 

a3 

.8 

399 

94.6 

Junior-senior high 









schools 









total 

I88;8 

41 

52.8 

St 7 

at 

.8 

875 

82.7 

125 to 499 

100.0 

8.0 

53.0 

33.9 

3.9 

.0 

330 

81. 7 

500 and above 

100.0 

3.8 

51.1 

40.7 

3.8 

.0 

339 

86.4 

* 




GRADE 9 




. .. Junior high schools 









Total 

1SS.S 

5.1 

its 

SM 

at 

at 

4S7 

82.1 

75*0 299. 

100.0 

9.0 

60.4 

27.0 

3.0 

.0 

111 

85.8 

300 and above 

100.0 

4.0 

49.1 

39.3 

0.4 

1.2 

320 

95.8 

Junior-senior high 









schools 




* 





Total 

1IS.S 

7.1 

its 

sat 

as 

• t 

878 

88. 1 

125 to 499 

100.0 

a3 

54.7 

32.2 

3.9 

.9 

338 

82.4 

500 and above 

100.0 

3.8 

53.0 

38.5 

as 

.9 

338 

92.3 


When compared to large schools, a higher proportion of small 
schools followed, the policy of marking pupils . by comparing their 
achievements with uniform standards and a lower but considerable 
proportion marked them according to work accomplished in relation 
to individual potentialities. A higher percentage of small schools 
than of large followed no uniform marking policy. Even if many 
of these small schools marked pupils according .to ability the per- 
centage of large schools using this criterion most likely was greater 
than that of the small schools, f a 

The proportions of junior high schools and junior-senior high schools 
having no uniform marking policy qgd those using a combination 
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of uniform standards and pupil ability added together indicate tliat 
teachers in approximately 10 percent of the schools had the oppor- 
tunity to mark pupils according to their own philosophy. 

Relatively few differences showed up between school organizations 
or between grades in either organization. 


Progress Reports 


For reports of pupil progress sent to parents a great majority of 
both the junior high schools and junior-senior high schools used re- 
; port cards with all or most of the reporting done by means of letter 

| or number marks. (See table 27.) In fact, over 91 percent of the 

junior high schools and more ..than 82 percent of the junior-senior 
high schools used this type of report. While approximately 10 per- 
I cent fewer junior-senior high schools than junior high schools made 
- use of this type of reporting about 10 percent more sent cards with 
all or most of the reporting done through percentage marks. Little 
I difference in these two methods of reporting was noted between large 
\ and small schools. 

Only these two techniques are of necessity mutually exclusive. 

\ Each could be used with any of the remaining techniques and all 
other methods listed could be combined with one another. 

Report cards with checklists of educational objectives or brief com- 
ments concerning such objectives were second in the proportion of 
junior high schools using them and third with regard to the jlfnior- 
t senior high schools. There was little difference between the propor- 
tion of large and small junior high schools using this type of report- 
> but the large junior-senior high schools were more likely than the 

small to follow this procedure. 

Personal conferences with parents were used more frequently by 
the junior high schools than junior-senior high schools. Approxi- 
mately one-tenth of the junior and one-twentieth of the jjmior-senior 
high schools made use of this type of reporting. 

The remaining two techniques were used less frequently by all 
schools. Small differences appeared between junior and junior-senior 
high schools in the proportions making use of detailed descriptions of 
child growth or of pupil rank in grade or class. 

In summary, almost all junior and junior-senior high schools re- 
ported pupil progress in the traditional manner of using letter or 
number symbols or^percentage grades. Very few schools used any of 
the remaining techniques singly. In most cases such techniques were 
used in combination with reporting by means of letters, numbers, or 
percentage grades. 
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Table 27. — Percent of schools using various types of regularly scheduled 
reports to parents, by grade, and type and size of school 


***T 

Grade and type and 
size (enrollment) of 
school 



Percent of schools using— 

s 

* 

Response 

analysis 

All or 
most 
per- 
centage 
marks 

All or 
most 
letter or 
number 
symbols 

Rank 
In grade 
or class 

Educa- 
tional 
objectives 
or brief 
comments 

Detailed 
descrip- 
tions of 
child 
growth 

Scheduled 
personal 
confer- 
ence with 
parents 

Other 

Item re- 
spond- 
ents 

Percent 

total 

response 

* 

GRADE 7 

Junior high schools 










Total 

at 

01.2 

tft 

its 

4.4 

at 

3.4 

129 

92.1 

75 to 299. 

2.9 

021 

25 

11.2 

3.7 

10.4 

4.0 

241 

89.2 

300 and above 

4.3 

022 

A' 3 

12 8 


11.3 

8.5 

308 

95.3 

Junior-senior high 





* 

t 



\ 

schools 










Total 

14.1 

M.1 

M 

It 9 

2.4 

ft.9 

9.1 

918 

84.1 

125 to 400 

14.7 

70.9 

4.2 

10.2 

3.5 

4.8 

4.2 

313 

825 

500 and above 

125 

81.3 

3.3 

15.7 

3.0 

5.6 

7.0 

305 

88.3 

* 




GRADE 8 



' 

Junior high schools 










Total... 

M 

•1.3 


12.S 

4.4 

16.0 

3.2 

645 

92;» 

75 to 200 

29 

021 

25 

* 11.6 

3.7 

10.4 

4.0 

241 

89.2 

300 and above 

4.2 

01.6 

1.3 

12 6 

4.7 

10.6 

8.4 

404 

95.7 

Junlor-ecnlor high 










schools 










Total 

121ft 

82.C 

M 

10.8 

M 

6.7 

2.2 

m 

84.2 

125 to 400 

14.4 

83.5 

4.1 

0.4 

3.5 

7.6 

1.8 

340 

82.7 

500 and above 

11.1 

83.8 

3. 1 

14.8 

4.0 

4.3 

7.1 

352 

88.7 


ORADE 0 

Junior high schools 










Total 

4.9 

95.9 

2.1 

12.1 

4.4 

19.4 

8.2 

421 

88.2 

75 to W. 

3.7 

03.6 

3.7 

10. 1 

27 

11.0 

27 

100 

84.2 

300 and above 

4.8 

06. 1 

1.6 

12 8 

4.8 

10.2 

9.6 

312 

91.2 

Junlor-ecnlor high 










schools 










Total 

14.2 

82.4 

2L9 

1M 

2.4 

1.4 

to 

699 

84.4 

12ft to 400 

14.9 

83.6 

4.1 

0.1 

3.2 

5.0 

1.5 

341 

83.2 

500 and above 

121 

828 

3.5 

14.0 

4.0 

4.3 

6.0 

340 

88.0 


Frequency 

How frequently do parents learn of their junior and junior-senior 
high school children’s progress through regularly scheduled reports? 
Table 28 of this survey shows that in the majority (50 to 76 percent) 
of schools in both organizations parents received such reports six 
times a year in all three grades. This majority was much greater, 
however, in the junior-senior than in the junior high schools. 
Consequently, a higher proportion of the junior high schools than of 
the junior-senior reported to parents only four times a year. Only a 
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Table 28 . — Percentage distribution of schools by number of pupil reports 
sent to parents annually, by grade, and type and size of school 


Type and site 
(enrollment) 
of school 

Total 

Number of reports sent to parents per year 

Response 

analysis 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 or 
more 

Item 

respond- 

ents 

Percent 

total 

response 


ORADE 7 

Junior high 







♦ 





1 

schools 













Total 

199.9 

9.9 

9.9 

9.9 

99.9 

9.9 

914 

9.8 

13 

14 

997 

99.9 

75 to 290 

100.0 

.0 

.8 

1.3 

32.3 

2.6 

60.9 

.0 

1.3 

.8 

235 

87.0 

300 and above 

100.0 

.0 

.0 

.8 

42.3 

2.0 

51.5 

.5 

2.6 

.3 

392 

93.8 

Junlor-eenlor 













high schools 






• 







Total 

199,9 

.1 

.9 

.9 

19.9 

11 

79.9 

.3 

3.1 

11 

999 

814 

125 to 499... 

100.0 

.3 

.7 

.0 

16.5 

1.3 

74.9 

.3 

3.3 

2.6 

303 

79.8 

500 and above 

100.0 

0 

.3 

.0 

28.1 

1.3 

67.2 

.0 

2.3 

.7 

299 

86.5 







GRADE 8 





Junior high 













schools 













Total... 

199,9 

9.9 

9,9 

9.9 

99.4 

9.9 

919 

9.9 

9.9 

9.4 

999 

918 

75 to 299 

100.0 

.0 

.0 

1.2 

32.3 

2.6 

60.9 

.0 

1.2 

.9 

235 

86.9 

300 and above 

100.0 

.0 

.0 

.8 

42.5 

1.8 

51.6 

.5 

2.5 

.*3 

395 

93.6 

Junior-senior 













high schools 













Total 

199.9 

.9 

.9 

.9 

19.9 

L5 

79.7 

.3 

18 

19 

979 

818 

125 to 499 

100.0 

.3 

.8 

.0 

16.1 

1.5 

75.8 

.3 

3.0 

2.4 

330 

80,2 

500 and above 

100.0 

.0 

.3 

.0 

27.1 

1.6 

68.2 

.0 

2.3 

.6 

343 

86.3 


ORADE 9 

Junior high 













schools 













Total 

199.9 

9.9 

9.4 

9.7 

41.9 

19 

99.9 

9.9 

18 

9.4 

499 

99.9 

75 to 299 

100.0 

.0 

1.8 

.9 

30.6 

0 

63.1 

.0 

1.8 

1.8 

111 

85.8 

300 and above. 

100.0 

.0 

.0 

.6 

45.2 

1.3 

49.8 

.0 

3.1 

.0 

321 

93.7 

Junior-senior 













high schools 













Total... 

199.9 

.1 


.9 

19.7 

1.9 

79.8 

.3 

19 

14 

971 

819 

125 to 499 

100.0 

.3 

.0 

.0 

17.0 

1.5 

75.8 

.3 

2.7 

1.8 

330 

80.4 

500 and above 

100.0 

.0 

.3 

.0 

27.3 

1.4 

68.6 

.0 

2.1 

.3 

341 

85.9 


^ 9 

small fraction of each group of schools sent reports more than six times 

or fewer than four time^ a year. 

Little variation between grades in either of the school organizations 
occurred but there was a difference in the frequency with which the 
small schools and the large schools reported. A higher proportion Of 
the large compared to the small junior and junior-senior high schools 
sent reports four times a year and a larger proportion of the small sent 
them six times a year. 



the junior high school 

Guidance Counselors 


This section includes the distribution of responding schools bv 
minimum number of full-time counselors or their equivalents. 

In answer to the request that schools indicate the number of 
counselors they had, the percentage of nonrespondents was very 
high for all groups of schools but, especially, for the small schools, 
in the junior high school group only 30 percent of the small schools 
' JJ 8ponded whlle in the junior-senior high group it was 47 percent. 
However, 81 percent of the large junior high schools and 82 percent 
of the large junior-senior high schools responded. 

Since no school responded with “0” counselors, it is fairly certain 
t at many or probably most of the nonrespondents were schools hav- 
ing no counselors. The principals replying to the questionnaires may 
have reaspned that if they did not respond to this question, it would 
be interpreted as their having no counselors. 

WereVe to consider that the nonresponses meant “0” counselors 
the percentage then givbn in table 29 show the proportions of schools 
having a minimum of the counselors indicated. Excepting those 
having .“0” counselors, the highest percentages of schools were those 
employing at least 1 to 1.4 counselors. Among the various school 
groups these percentages differed from 17 to 33, the small junior high 

schools having the lowest; the small junior-senior, next highest; and 

. 


Table 29. Percentage distribution of schools by minimum number of full- 
size* oTschod ** • qwiva, • ,,, * or S^dts 7, 8, and 9, and type and 


Type and die 


Full-time counselors or the equivalent— 


(enrollment) of 
school 

Total 

0 

ai 

to 

at 

a 5 

to 

0.0 

1.0 

to 

1.4 

1.5 

to 

1.0 

10 

to 

14 

15 

to 

10 

10 

to 

14 

15 

to 

10 

4.0 

to 

4.4 

4.5 

to 

4.0 

10 

and 

over 

1 

t 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

1 

If 

11 

It 

U 

14 

Total 

75 to 390 

300 and above 
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1IM 

100.0 

100.0 

Stef 

00.8 

10.3 

. 

LI 

3.3 

1.3 

8.4 

0.0 

8.0 

•M 

18.5 

31.3 

tt 

.4 

3.4 

as 

.8 

10.5 

let 

.0 

1.7 

7.1 

.0 

iao 

at 

.0 

.5 

at 

.0 

13 

at 

.0 

.3 

t.f 

.0 

.8 
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Total 

13ft to 400. 

500 and above 

lit.# 

100.0 

100.0 

Mel 

53.3 

17.7 

7.8 

8.8 
5.1 

llel 

13.3 

sao 

S 4 .S 

31.0 

33.2 

Ie7 

.0 

as 

at 

18 

111 

as 

.0 

.8 

as 

.8 

13 

•el 

.0 

.3 

at 

.0 

i.i 

0.0 

.0 

.0 

as 

.0 

.8 


suxley* ** det * rmlDed ,rom th * de,l « n <* questionnaire. For rate of 
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the large junior and junior-senior high schools, third and fourth 
respectively. 

In some instances the differences in numbers of counselors employed 
hy junior and junior-senior high schools were impressive. For example 
a greater percentage of the small junior-senior high schools (47 per- 
cent) than of the small junior high schools (30 percent) employed 
some counselors. Although approximately the same percentages of 
large junior and junior-senior high schools employed some counselors, 
35 percent, or more than twice as high a percentage, of the large 
junior high schools employed two or more counselors than did the 
large junior-senior high schools (17 percent). 

Both groups of the large schools employed considerably more 
counselors than did the small schools. For instance, in the junior 
high schools at least 80 percent of the large schools and 30 percent of 
the small, employed some counselors. In the junior-senior high schools 
the minimum percentages were 82 percent and 47 percent. 


Cumulative Record Files 

The majority of the small schools tended to house pupil cumulative 
record files in the principal's office but the larger schools were more 
likely to place them in the counselor’s office or some other central 
place, as in the principal’s office. Very low percentages (3 to 6 
percent) of the small schools reported placing such files in the coun- 
selor’s office. (See table 30.) It is probable that in many of these 
schools there were no full-time counselors with their own offices. 

The files were located in the classroom of the block-time or home 
room teacher in a higher percentage of junior high schools than of 
junior-senior high schools. In fact, approximately one-sixth of the 
small junior high schools located the files in such classrooms but a 
lower proportion of the large junior high schools did so. 

In most instances, rather small percentages of the schools located 
their cumulative records in more than one center. The combinations 
which were most popular with the schools were the principal’s and the 
counselor's offices and the principal's office and the homeroom or 
block-time teacher’s classroom. The highest proportions of any 
schools making use of two specific locations were the small and the 
large junior-senior high schools which located their records in the 
principal’s and the counselors’ offices. Approximately one-tenth of 
the large and one-twentieth of the small junior-senior high schools 
hied their records in these offices. 
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Table 30.— Percentage distribution of schools by specified location 
cumulative record files, and type and size of school 



Location of record flies 


Total 

Principal's inner office (only) 

Counselor's office (only) . . 

Other central office (only) 

Homeroom or block* time teacher's classroom (only). 

Other single location 

Prlndpars-offlce and counselor's office. . 

Principal's office and other central office 

Principal's office and classroom (homeroom or block- 

time) Jr m 

Counselor's office and other central office^. 

Counselor's office and classroom (homeroom or block- 

time) 

Principal's office, counselor's office, and homeroom or 

block-time 

Other central office, classroom (homeroom or block- 
time), and other single location 
Allother combinations. 

Total— Principal's inner office 

Total— Central office 

Total— Other central office. 

Total— Homeroom or block-time 
Total— Other single locations 


Response analysis 


O 

ERIC 


Item respondents 

Percent total response 


Health 

Slightly less than one-fourth of all schools both junior and junior- 
senior reporting the service of a nurse had such service available on a 
full-time basis; three-fourths had part-time service. While the varia- 
tion between types of schools in toto was not significant, variation by 
size of school was substantial. For example, only 13 percent of the 
small junior-senior high schools as opposed to 45 percent of the large 
schools of this type had full-time nurse service. 

Large schools, both junior and junior-senior, reported larger per- 
centages of nurses employed by the local school system than did the 
smaller schools. As between types of schools, junior high' schools-, 
located as they usually are in the larger population centers, quite 
naturally had a larger percentage of nurses who were employed by the 
local school system than did the junior-senior high schools which are 
foundViost often in the less populated districts. These latter schools 
more frequently relied on the services of a nurse in the employment of 
the health department. In some instances the school board reim- 
bursed the health department for her time, a fact which some principals 
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indicated on the questionnaire by checking both “school board” and 
“health department.” These dual responses were moved in the 
editing to the “other” column (table 3l) and added to the very few 
responses reported for “other.” It is impossible to know what pro- 
portion of the principals whose school systems followed this practice 
of reimbursement did actually check both sources of employment. 

Articulation with Lower and Upper Grades 

Almost all of the schools responded to the first part of this item, 
indicating that they were making some use of one or more of the 
listed techniques in order to improve articulation of grades 7 to 9 1 

with lower bnd upper grades. I 

Replies showed that transferring pupil cumulative records from |j 
elementary to junior high school grades and from junior high school 1, 
to senior high school grades was used most frequently by all groups of I 
schools. (See table 32.) The proportions of schools using this { 
technique ranged from 83 percent to 95‘ percent. ' I 

The next most popular method of articulating grades 7, 8, and 9 l 

. with lower and higher grades was making available information [] 

concerning programs, courses of study, or instructional materials to \ 

teachers in elementary anti senior high schools. Considerably more j 

than one-half of each group of schools made use of this method of j 
* articulation. j 

The third most common technique used hv administrators was the j 
provision of visiting opportunities in their schools for incoming 6th 
grade pupils and in senior high Schools for their own 9th grade pupils. 
Holding joint workshops or study groups or providing curriculum 
activities for teachers in grades 7, 8, and 9 and teachers in other grades 
followed closely in popularity. 

Large schools were more likely to practice various techniques of 
articulation than were the small schools. Also, the large junior high 
schools, more than any other group of schools, made use of the dif- 
ferent techniques. In addition to the three most commonly used 
techniques two others showed that large junior high schools experi- 
enced the need for articulation more than other schools or that they 
were more likely to do something tangible to satisfy this need. Forty 
percent of the large junior high schools made some use of visits to 
feeder schools and 60 percent utilized the techniqud of senior high 
school pupils’ visits to their schools. The percentages of the other 
groups of schools using these practices were considerably lower. 

A few reasons seem to account for some of the greater participation 
of large junior high schools in these techniques of articulation. Pupils 
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Table 32. Percent of schools using specified techniques for improving 
articulation with lower and higher grades, by type and size of school 


Type and sice 
(enrollment) of 
"school 

Hold- 

ftnK 

joint 

work- 

shops 

Making 

Infor- 

mation 

avail- 

able 

Teacher 

visita- 

tion 

Trans- 
fer of 
cumu- 
lative 
records 

4 

6th and 
9th 
grader 
visits 

Visit 

to 

feeder 

schools 

Visits 

J3* 

high 

pupils 

Other 

Response 

analysis 

Item 

respond- 

ents 

Percent 

total 

response 
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Total 

«M 

79.4 

28,1 

90 

85.1 

21.7 

5L1 

7.9 

842 

912 

75 to 299 

50.4 

64.4 

22.9 

91.5 

46.2 

9.3 

30.1 

3.4 

236 

87.4 

nm and above 

50.5 

73.2 

30.3 

95.3 

74.4 

40.0 

60.1 

8.9 

406 

95.7 



JUNIOR-SENIOR IIIOII SCHOOLS 

Total 

ill 

<M 

28.1 

85.1 

48.2 

15.8 

119 

18 

894 

84.9 

12S lo 499 

41.2 

58.5 

28.9 

82.7 

43.0 

14.3 

11.7 

2.0 

342 

82.4 

**) and above 

49.7 

63.4 

25.6 

92.9 

66.5 

19.0 

17.3 

5.7 

1 

352 

88.4 


in the junior-senior high schools would most probably be better 
acquainted with the senior high schools than. would those in separate 
junior high schools. It may be. too, that in some of the small junior- 
senior high schools and junior high schools, elementary pupils are in 
the same building with junior high school pupils. Jn addition, 
since the small schools often are located in a small community, ele- 
mentary school pupils are fairly well acquainted with the pupils in 
grades 7, 8, ami 9 and, perhaps, even with the building housing these 
pupils. The pupils in grades 7, and 9, moreover, are in contact 
often with pupils in the senior high school and, therefore, may be 
fairly well acquainted with the senior high school itself. 

In summary, a greater proportion of junior high schools, and 
especially the large junior high schools, appeared to make use of 
various techniques for the purpose of developing better articula- 
tion with elementary and senior high school grades than did the other 
groups of schools. 


VI. Curriculum 


IN THE AREA of curriculum this survey is concerned with subject 
■ fields rather than the specific courses offered. In other words, while 
it can be determined from the survey how many schools in the spring 
of I960 required social studies at each of the grade levels, it cannot be 
learned how many required geography, or American history, or com- 
munity civics. The same applies to electives; that is, the fields in 
which electives are offered are reported, but not the elective subjects. 

Extraclass activities, an integral part of the program for grades 7 
to 9 for most junior and junior-senior high schools, are studied from 
the point of view of the kinds of activities provided by the schools and 
the^ extent of pupil participation. 


A virtually uniform requirement for pupils in grades 7 and 8, regard- 
less of size or type of school is enrollment in courses in lantpiai/e aria, 
social studies, and mathematics. (Table 33.) In grade 9, language arts 
was the only subject so required. Mathematics was required of 9th- 
grade pupifcr in approximately 90 percent of the schools and social 
studies was required in 70 to 80 percent, with the lowest percentage 
being for the small junior-senior high schools and the highest for the 
small junior high schools. The provision of elective courses in these 
three fields was negligible except for social studies, grade 9, and to a 
lesser extent for mathematics in grade 9. (Table 34.) 

It should be noted that the percentages of available electives shown 
in table 34 may be somewhat lower than is actually the case in these 
schools due to use of the same base figures as for table 33. That is. 
a school checking its required subjects was counted as a respondent 
for elective subjects as well, even though no electives were checked. 
The alternative was to count as nonrespondents those schools actually 
having no electives, a circumstance especially prevalent at the 7th- 
grade level among all groups of schools, to a lesser extent at the 8th- 
grade level, and to a certain extent in the 9th grade of the smaf 
schools. * 


Required and Elective Subjects 
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Table 34.— Percent of reboots offering worb in specific subject matter areas on an elective basis, by grade, and type and size 
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I Science was required most often of 7th and 8th grade pupils in 
1 junior-senior high schools and the small junior high schools (90 percent 
or more). It was required least often in (he 9th grade of the large 
junior high schools (56 percent) ; and was offered as an elective subject 
most often at this level and in these schools (40 percent). Little ' 
difference will be observed between the large and small junior-senior 
high schools in science as a requirement; there is considerable difference 
between the largo and small junior high schools in this respect, the 
small schools exceeding the large percentagewise at each grade level. 
As between the two types of schools, percentages for science as a 
requirement tend to be higher for the junior-senior high schools than 
for the junior high schools. 

i Physical education was required in grades 7, 8, and 9 in 80 to 96 
percent of the four groups of schools studied. It was required by 
more large schools than small, although the differences average only 
7 percent. It was also more generally required for boys than for 
girls, but here again the differences are not great. Further, physical 
education tended to be required more often by junior high schools * 
than by junior-senior high schools. For example, at the 7th grade 
t h*vel, 93 percent of junior high schools required physical education 
’ for girls as compared with 83 percent of the junior-senior high schools, 
j Corresponding percentages for boys at grade 7 are 95 and 88. 

] Health was a required subject in grades 7 and 8 in slightly more than 
j half of the schools and in approxirhately 40 percent of the schools at 
j the 9th grade level. Health and physical education were infrequently 
l offered on an elective basis at any of the three grade levels. The 
occurrences were more likely to be in the small than the large schools 
i and at the 9th grade level than the 7tli or 8th. 

j Industrial arts and homemaking were required subjects in grades 
7 and 8 in 55 percent of the junior high schools and in about 35 percent 
of the jtinior-senior high schools. In grade 9, these subjects were . 

. required in nearly one-fourth of the junior-senior high schools and 
one-fifth of the junior high schools. In both types of schools, wide 
variations existed between size groups. 

Industrial arts. and homemaking were offered on an elective basis 
in slightly less than 10 percent of the 7th grades and in from 12 to 
25 percent of (he 8th grades. At the 9th-grade level, these subjects 
j wero dative in more than half of the schools in all groups except the 
small junior high school, where they were offered as electives by two- 
fifths of the schools. 

Other fields in wdiich size of school exerted considerable influence 
wore art and music. Approximately twice as many of the large 
schools required instruction in art in grades 7 and 8 ns did the small 
schools, and in grade 9 it was made/availnble on an elective basis 
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much more frequently in the large than the small schools. As to 
types of schools, art was more likely to be required in the junior 
than in the junior-senior high school. The same generalizations 
apply to music, but the differences both between sizes of schools and 
types of schools are less pronounced. The percentages of all schools 
at each of the three grade levels requiring music or offering it as an 
elective tended to exceed similar percentages for art. 

Subjects in the fields of foreign language , business education* agricul- 
ture, and vocational education are usually electives and consequently 
their appearance in table 33 is in terms of small percentages— 5 
percent or less with the exception of agriculture which showed as a 
required subject in from 7 to 9 percent of small junior-senior high 
schools, schools which are usually located iri rural areas. Subjects 
in each of the four fields were available on an elective basis in fairly 
sizable percentages of the schools at the 9th-grade level. Most 
notable is foreign language which was offered for 9th-grade pupils in 
three-fourths of the large junior and junior-senior high schools 'and 
less than half Of the small schools. Pupils attending a small junior- 
senior high school were more frequently able to elect a foreign language 
than were pupils attending a small junior high school. This was 
likewise true for 9th-grade pupils wishing to elect courses in business 
education, agriculture, and vocational education. 1 

Summarizing the required and elective subjects that one might 
expect to find in each of the four groups of schools at each grade 
level: Instruction in language arts, social studies, mathematics, 
science, and physical education for all pupils is required in more than 
50 percent of the schools in all groups and in 90 percent or more of' 
the schools ifi most of the groups. There is also more than a 50 
percent chance that the following is required in each of the respective 
groups and grades: 


Group droit 7 

Junior high schools — 

75 to 299 Health 

300and above. Health, art, music, 
homemaking or 
industrial arts 


Junior-senior high schools — 

125 to 499... Health 
500 and above. Health, music, home- 
making or industrial 
arte 


Grade 8 


Health 

Health, homemaking 
or industrial arts 


Health 

Health, homemaking 
or industrial arts 


Grade 9 


• Nearly a 50-percent chance exists that the following subjects'will 
be offered on an elective basis: 
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Group Grade 7 Grade 8 Grade 9 

Junior high schools — 

75 to 299 — Music Music 

300 and above. _ — Music Art, music, foreign language, 

business education, homemak- 
ing, and industrial arts 


Junior-senior high schools — 

125 to 499 — — Foreign language, agriculture, 

music, homemaking, and indus- 
trial arts 

500 and above.. — — Foreign language, business edu- 

cation, agriculture, art, music ^ 
homemaking, and industrial 
arts 

Extraclass Activities 

Extraclass activities, or cocurricular activities, as a scheduled 
program apart from the required and elective subjects is often called, 
seek to provide curriculum enrichment and opportunity for individual 
development. Also, when regular class instruction concedes little to 
individual needs and interests, as is sometimes true, extraclass activ- 
ities may he the only channel through which the individual pupil 
may achieve self-realization. They enable him and the group to 
capitalize on his present interests and to develop the skills of possible 
new interests. Their hobby clubs, and aesthetic, social, physical, 
and civic activities provide opportunities for personality enrichment 
and contribution to the group. Since most of the leisure-time 
interests that an adult ultimately possesses are said to be acquired 
during his adolescent years, it is highly important that a broad pro- 
gram of extraclass activities be provided in grades 7, &, and 9, as well 
as those that follow. 

According to the findings of the present study, those extraclass 
activities having the greatest prevalence, that is, those that were 
found in roughly half or more of the schools regardless of size or type, 
were student council, music, interscholastic athletics for boys, intra- 
mural athletics for both boys and girls, social activities, and clubs. 

The relative frequency of offerings of extraclass activities at each 
grade level is shown in table 35. As would be expected, the larger 
schools, as a rule, offered a particular type of activity more often 
than the smaller schools. A notable exception to this generalization 
was interscholastic athletics. The availability of interscholastic 
athletics for boys in the 7th and 8th grades of the small junior high 
school, and for girls in all grades of the small junior-senior high school, 
exceeded that in the large schools. 

681807 0—68 8 
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Some of the widest differences between size groups are represented ’ 
by the student council, clubs, arts and crafts, school publications, I 
and science fairs. The differences varied from grade to grade. The 
size of the decrease in some activities from grade 7 to 8 of the large 
junior-senior high sehool may be due to a difference in the universe 
for the two grades (13 percent of the schools having grade 8 did not 
Lav© grade 7) or to the lower percentage of total item response (last 
column of table 35) for grad<y7 of this type school. 

Differences in extraclass offerings between types of schools, while s 
generally not as large as between sizes of schools, are notable. In 
the 8th grade, for example, the range of difference is from less than l 
percent for social functions to 20 percent for school publications, with 
a median difference for all activities of 8 percent. In nearly every 
instance, the junior high school offerings exceeded those of the junior- 
senior high school. 

Among the four groups of schools two activities tended to be rather 
equally distributed throughout — recreation and music. 

This study indicates that pupils in large junior high schools have 
the widest variety of extraclass activities available to them; that 
pupils in the small junior high schools have the smallest variety 
available; and that pupils in the junior-senior high school fall in 
between these two groups with the differences between the small and 
large junior-senior high school being less pronounced than between 
the small and large junior high school. 

If curriculum-enriching extraclass activities are to administer to 
the cultural, social, or recreational needs of all boys and girls as well 
as expand their existing desirable interests, 100 percent participation 
of pupils should be expected. Rarely, if ever, however does any 
school achieve universal participation through voluntary enrollment. 

I h variably, a number of youngsters fail to join any activity group. 

In some cases, the program of activities offered may be inadequate to 
meet the felt needs of all; sometimes, however, the difficulty lies 
within the pupils themselves. The question arises then: If extra- 
class activities are good for all, should participation be required? 

1 he results in table 36 seem to indicate that most schools do not 
believe that it should ; while it was a practice in 22 percent of the small 
junior high schools in grade 9, for other grades and in other types of 
schools, the percentage of required participation ranged from 8 to 14. 

On the other hand, there are always some pupils with wide interests 
to whom many activities appeal. Such pupils may register for two 
or more activities, sometimes more than is in their best interests. 
High school principals were asked to report the maximum number of 
activities in which, according to school policy, a pupil might engage/- 


Tobl« 35. Percent of schools making specified extraclass activities available to pupils, by grade, and type and size of school 
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Table 36.— Percent of schools requiring pupils to participate in at least one 
extraclass activity, by grade, and type and sixe of school 


Type and size (enrollment) 
of school 

Grade 

Response analysis 

7 

8 

0 

Item respondents 

Percent total response 

7 

8 

0 

7 

8 

9 


JUNIOR HIOH 8CHOOL8 


Total 

a® 


1M 

617 

631 

434 

lit 

66.8 

til 

75 to 209 

14.3 

110 

21.5 

330 

330 

107 

05.0 

86.2 

82.7 

300 and above 

8.6 

8.3 

8.0 

307 

390 

327 

85.2 

94.6 

95.5 




JUNIOR-8BNIOR HIOH SCHOOLS 



Total 

ILI 

11.7 

at 

566 

661 

661 

8L7 

6L1 

§U 

135 to 400 

117 

11.3 

in 

306 

330 

331 

816 

80*3 

80.7 

5QQ and above 

9.3 

0.4 

9.1 

202 

331 

330 

84.5 

83.4 

83.2 


Table 37. — Percentage distribution of schools by maximum number of extra* 
class activities in which a pupil may participate, by grade, and type and 
sizeofschc 


Type and sice 
(enrollment) 
of school 


Junior high actioola 


Total... 

75 to 290 

300 and above. 


Junftor-eentor high school* 

Total 

135 to 400. 

500 and above 



Maximum number of extraclass activities 

Response analysis 

Total 

No 




4 

Item 

Percent 


maxi- 

1 

2 

3 

or 

respond- 

total 


mum 




more 

ents 

response 

ORADE 7 



166.6 

73. t 

4.1 

118 

3.6 

L7 

166 

85.4 

100.0 

81.5 

3.2 

' 8.8 

6.1 

1.5 

216 

80.0 

100.0 

78.3 

4.5 

13.1 

11 

1.9 

374 

80.5 

166.6 

as 

6.3 

14.6 

9.7 

3.1 

<86 

at 

100.0 

76.1 

4.4 

14.5 

17 

13 

297 

78.2 

100.0 

718 

7.8 

16.2 

18 

1.5 

283 

82.0 


GRADE 8 


Junior high schools 








■ 

Total 

166.6 

ai 

3.6 

a» 

3.3 

t.2 

613 

85.5 

75 to 269 

100.0 

81.9 

18 

8.8 

4.2 

2.3 

216 

8D.0 

300 and above 

100.0 

78*5 

3.2 

13.3 

19 

2.2 

296 

89 4 

Junior wnlor high .ebook 









Total 

166.6 

74.3 

4.3 

15.6 

4.4 

12 

646 

as 

125 to 499. 

100.0 

75.9 

3.7 

13.6 

10 

1.8 

323 

78.5 

500 and above 

100.0 

69.8 

5.8 

18.7 

18 

3.0 

326 

82.2 

• 

ORADE • 

Junior high aehoob 









Total.... 

166.6 

18.1 

3.6 

16.3 

4.8 

16 

436 

87.1 

75 to 299 

100.0 

77.5 

4.6 

9.9 

4.5 

3.6 

111 

85.7 

300 and above 

100.0 

79.3 

3.2 

10.4 

4.9 

13 

309 

90.3 

Junler-ttntor high lehoob 









Total 

166.6 

76.1 

16 

14.8 

6.6 

16 

648 

ai 

126 to 499 

100.0 

76.8 

1.2 

13.9 

6.9 

11 

323 

78.8 

500 and above 

100.0 

70.2 

18 

17.2 

6.6 

A3 

325 

81.9 
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Approximately 75 percent of the junior-senior high schools and about 
80 percent of the junior high schools set no maximum. About half 
of the 20 to 25 percent having a maximum set it at two. The remain- 
ing 10 to 12 percent were distributed as shown in table 37. 

Thus in at least three-fourths of all schools, pupils might or might 
not as they chose participate in an activity program, and if they did, 
there was no limit on the extent of participation. 


i 


VII. Staff - 

THIS SECTION gives such quantitative information on the staff 
■ as was comparatively easy for principals to assemble from school 
records. Include^ are data on the numbers of various types of 
supervisory and specialist personnel serving junior and junior-senior 
high schools and their location, whether it be in the schools themselves 
or in central offices. Although the survey cannot make comparisons 
of schools solely on the basis of numbers of professional personnel 
available* it certainly should follow that the effectiveness of schools 
should be enhanced if specialist personnel are added and used to good 
advantage. , 

Another aspect of the staff picture which has an important bearing 
on the type of educational experiences junior and junior-senior high 
school pupils have is that related to the principals and teachers. 
This section also includes, therefore, the experience and. current 
teaching duties of principals and education, experience, and supply 
of teachers. 

Professional Supervisory and 
Specialist fetsonnel 

In addition to the teachers and principals, what type of professional 
personnel is serving the junior and junior-senior high schools in the 
United States? Are there differences in the amount of service which 
junior high schools and junior-senior high schools receive? Is the 
entire time of these people being given to the individual school in 
each instance or are the services being shared by other schools? 

In this survey over one-half of the large junior and slightly higher 
“NAction of the large junior-senior high schools had assistant principals 
but, as might be expected, very few small schools had such assistance. 
(See table 38.) Where assistant principals were available to schools 
such personnel was most frequently housed in the schools thefaselves 
rather than in the central office. Only one-eighth of all large junior- 
senior high schools or approximately one-fourth of those being served 
by assistant principals housed these staff members in the central 
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office. It is most unlikely that the principals located centrally could 
devote as much time to each school as those located in the building 
itself. 


Table 38. Percent of schools providing services of full- and part-time 
professional personnel to erodes 7, 8, and/or 9, by type and affiliation 
of personnel, and type and size of school 


Type and affiliation of personnel 


1 Assistant principalis) 

Total 

Staff of reporting schools. . . : 

Central office 

Staff and central office 


Total 

Staff of rej 
Central office 
Staff and oentral office 


Heads of departments 


Chairmen of trade levels 


Total. 


Staff of reporting schools. 

Central office 

Staff and oentral office.. . 


Curriculum dlrertor(s) * 


Total.. 

Staff of reporting schools. 

Central office 

Staff and central offioe.... 


Total. 


General superrftsor(s) 


Staff of reporting schools. 

Central office 

Staff and oentral offioe.... 


Subject matter supervtaor(a) 


Total 

Staff of reporting schools. 

Central office 

Staff and central office. . . . 


_ . . Eeadlni epedaUst(a) 

Staff of reporting schools. 

Central offioe 

staff apd central office 


Librarian (a) 
Total 

Staff of reporting schools 

Central office 

Staff and central offioe 


Guidance personnel 
Total 

Staff of reporting schools " *’ 

Central offioe 

Staff and central office. 


Specialist (a) In audiovisual aids 


Total 

Staff of reporting schools, 
office 


Central 
Staff of central office 


Percent of Junior high 
schools by enrollment 


Peroent of Junior- 
senior high schools 
by enrollment 


To til 

75 to 
299 

300 anc 
above 

1 Total 

125 to 
499 

500 and 
above 

»,l 

8.7 

58.1 

44.3 

88.7 

58.5 

34.1 

5.4 

48. 0 

34.2 

10.7 

40.8 

3.5 

3.3 

3.7 

11.4 

8.8 

12.1 

.2 

.0 

.3 

.7 

1.2 

.6 

SM 

18.7 

87.4 

38.5 

88.8 

48.8 

20.2 

7.8 

26.8 

29.8 

16 8 

33.5 

8.8 

4.9 

10,5 

6.4 

4.3 

7.0 

.2 

.0 

.3 

.3 

,9 

.3 

N.I 

4.5 

17.1 

17.8 

5.9 

88.8 

18.1 

3,7 

24.4 

14.8 

4.5 

17.7 

1.2 

.8 

2.4 

1.9 

.9 

2.2 

.2 

.0 

.3 

.3 

.5 

.3 

45.4 

24.8 

54.5 

89.8 

US 

3L2 

5.8 

5.8 

5.9 

7.2 

69 

7.6 

38.8 

18.8 

47.8 

20.9 

160 

22.5 

.8 

.4 

1.0 

1.1 

.9 

1.1 

48.8 

82.8 

45.1 

4 34.1 

88.5 

25.7 

3.5 

4.9 

2.9 

5.3 

64 

5.3 

35.5 

25.8 

41.2 

28.8 

261 

29.6 

.8 

.4 

1.0 

.8 

1.0 

.8 

III 

18.8 

87.1 

19.8 

18.5 

88.8 

2.2 

3.3 

2.7 

3.5 

4.0 

3.4 

27.1 

13.8 

32.9 

14.6 

11.8 

16 5 

1.0 

.0 

i.5 

1.1 

.9 

1.1 

82.8 

18.8 

47.9 

88.8 

18.5 

✓ 

88.4 

18.8 

9.9 

19.8 

15.1 

4.8 

18.0 

19.8 

8.3 

22.9 

10.3 

6 7 

11.6 

3.2 

.4 

4.3 

.6 

.0 

.8 

73.3 

47.8 

84.4 

88.8 

74.9 

81.8 

59.5 

35.5 

70.0 

71.2 

58.0 

74.9 

10.3 

12.0 

9.5 

13.8 

15.5 

13.3 

3.5 

.4 

4.9 

3.0 

1.4 

3.4 

88,5 

1 

88.2 

73.3 

48.8 

88.5 

43.9 

15.3 

58.4 

52.7 

28.8 

59.4 

15.5 

24.0 

11.7 

14.9 

17.6 

14.1 

9.1 

2.1 

12.2 

6.0 

2.2 

7.0 

48.8 

18.1 

if. l 

37.3 

18.8 

48.8 

13.8 

4.9 

17.3 

20.8 

10.5 

23.7 

24.4 

12.8 

29.5 

14.1 

7.9 

168 

5.2 

.4 

7.3 

2.4 

.8 

2.8 
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Tabl* 38.— Percent of tchooli providing services of full- nd mk 
professional personnel to erodes 7, 8, and/or 9, by type 
of personnel, ond type < »d «li« of Khool— Continued Bd a,fi,lafl0 " 


Typ6 And affiliation of personnel 


Attendance ofHe*r(e) * 
Total 

CentiS rf SS° rtlnf #chools ......... I 

Staff and 


T*UI 8rtMH>l *'*** d » n (»> 

CcntiSl ^f* 111 ** 

8taff and central 


Sel»*ol denU»((a) 

Cantnd ------- 

Staff and oentral offloi..!. ..!!i”.^ 


Total. 


School nuned) 


Staff of reporting schools 
Centra] office 


8taff and oentii 

Softool payeholofUt(a) 


Total. 


Staff of reporting schools^ 
Central office 


8taff and oentral office'.' 


Total. 


Speech therapist (•) 


csnax 0 ".’^ 


Staff and oentral office 

, Teachers of except Ion alchSdren 

Total 

Staff and central office 


total. 


Other 


8taff of reporting schooh. 

Central office 

Staff and central offioe . . 


Peroent of Junior high 
schools by enrollment 


Total 


•34 

0.9 

40.6 

2.9 


12.1 

3.4 

26.6 

.1 


16.8 

1.7 

17.1 

.0 


63.1 

27.8 

32.6 

2.7 


10.6 

1.1 

38.7 

.0 


46.4 

5.5 

42.2 

.7 


43 . 

23.5 

16.8 

1.4 


4.4 

2.3 

1.8 

.3 


7S to 
390 

300 ant 
above 

1 Total 

331 

131 

<30 

10 

110 

116 

332 

531 

432 

.0 

31 

1.2 

136 

431 

lit 

30 

37 

32 

13 7 

333 

24.1 

.0 

.3 

.0 

31 

934 

10.9 

1.2 

10 

3.3 

30 

214 

15.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

736 

131 

730 

135 

33.7 

230 

610 

435 

435 

.0 

10 

.6 

134 

<1.7 

97.5 

1.2 

1.0 

32 

11.2 

50.7 

24.3 

.0 

.0 

.0 

232 

<0.4 

36.9 

36 

39 

3 4 

136 

515 

23.6 

.0 

1.0 

.0 

131 

136 

97.9 

36 

31.7 

14.7 

9.5 

210 

113 

.0 

10 

.2 


- 

% 

36 

31 

30 

.4 

3.2 

1.5 

11 

1.7 

1.4 

.0 

.4 

0 


Peroent of Junior- 
senior high schools 
hy enrollment 


136 to 
400 


4L7 

7.0 

335 


130 
32 
13 7 
.0 


37 

12 

36 

.0 


631 

10.7 

635 

.0 


33 

1.7 

7.6 

.0 


137 

12 

36 

.0 


36 

3 8 
38 
.0 


LI 

.9 

.3 

.0 


500 snd 
shore 


•U 

138 

139 
1.4 


839 

30 

27.9 

.0 


It. 1 

U 

19.1 

.0 


133 


St.l 

3.8 

29.0 

.0 


U.I 

7.6 

r.9 

.0 


«.! 

17.5 

14 4 

3 


34 

1.7 

1.7 

.0 




* Includes curriculum coordinator. 

1 Includes visiting teacher(s). 

th an * lysis WM not made, 
that the school had no such personnel. 


\\ here an item was not checked the assumption was made 


Department heads were available to a greater proportion of junior- S 
senior than to junior high schools. Most of the schools had such 1 
personnel located in the schools themselves. Large schools, of course, 1 
were much more likely than small schools to have department heads 
and grade level chairmen. 

There was little difference in the availability of grade-level chairmen 
to the twc types of schools except that a greater proportion of large 
junior high schools had the advantage of their services than did those 
of the junior-senior high schools. 
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Curriculum directors’ services, when available, were in most in- 
stances directed from the central office. The small schools, again, 
were not as privileged as the large to have this help. However, the 
large junior high schools were much more likely than the large junior- 
senior high schools to have such personnel. 

Higher proportions of all school groups had general rather than 
subject matter supervisors, both of whom were most often housed in 
.. the* central office. For instance, 45 percent of the large junior high 
schools had general supervisors and 37 percent had subject matter 
supervisors while 36 percent of the large junior-senior high schools 
had general supervisors and 20 percent had subject matter supervisors. 
Even greater differences were found in the small schools. The large 
junior high schools were more likely to have both general and subject 
matter supervisors, however, than were any of the other three groups 

of schools. This was true for reading and audiovisual specialists, 
as well. * 

v If ' 8 rather revealing to find that more than one-half of the small 
jijmor high schools had no professional librarians either in their 
buildings or in the central offices. Even though a higher proportion 
of the small junior-senior high schools had librarian service, one- 
fourth had none. This type of service was available to a greater 
fraction of the large schobls, especially the large junior-senior high 
schools. However, even in the large schools approximately one- 
sixth of the junior and one-twelfth of the junior-senior high schools 
had no such service. 

Guidance personnel, too, was unavailable to one-fifth of the large 
and over one-half of the small schools. A slightly higher proportion 
of the' small junior-senior high schools (49 percent) than of the smaller 
junior high schools (41 percent) had such personnel. The schools 
having such specialists were likely to have them in their school 
buildings. 

Some other professional personnel, including school physicians, • 
dentists, psychologists, and teachers of exceptional children, were not 
available in each instance to more than 16 percent of the small schools. 
Where they were available, they were usually located in the central 
offices. As would be expected, higher percentages of the large schools 
were afforded the assistance of such professional people. Large 
junior high schools were most likely to make available these services, 
n fact, more than one-half of these schools had school psychologists 
and teachers of exceptional children. The type land size of school 
having the highest proportion of attendance officers and speech 

therapists was the large junior high school. 
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In summary, a higher proportion of large junior high schools than 
large junior-senior high schools had available services offered by all 
professional supervisory personnel except assistant principals, heads 
of departments, librarians, and guidance people. Much lower per- 
centages of the small schools than of the large had such personnel to 
- serve them. However, higher proportions of the small junior-senior 
than the small junior high schools prodded wider services. While 
larger proportions of the small junior high schools had such personnel 
as curriculum directors, reading specialists, school nurses and psy- 
chologists, speech therapists, and teachers of exceptional children 
available, the small junior-senior high schools were more likely to 
have the services of assistant principals, department heads, grade- 
level chairmen, general supervisors, librarians, guidance personnel, 
audiovisual specialists, attendance officers, and school physicians. 
Such personnel as curriculum directors, general and subject matter 
supervisors, attendance officers, school physicians, dentists, nurses, 
psychologists, and speech therapists were most often a- part of the 
central office staffs in all groups of schools, while all others were likely 
to beron the staff of the reporting schools except reading and audio- 
visual specialists and teachers of exceptional children who were as 
likely to be a part of the central office staff as of the reporting school. 




i 
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Principql^ Teaching Classes 

As would be expected, principals of small schools did classroom 
teaching more often than did the large school principals. In this | 
survey only 4 percent of the large junior high school principals and 
8 percent of the large junior-senior high school principals taught 
classes. (See table 39.) However, more than one-half of the small- j 
school principals did some teaching. While a larger proportion of 
administrators in small junior-senior high schools taught one or two 
class periods daily, the proportion of those in the junior high schools 
teaching more than two periods was greater than for junior-senior 
high schools. % 


Professional Experience of Principals 

The questionnaire returns revealed that a higher proportion of 
principals in the junior high schools than in the junior-senior high 
schools had had experience in elementary schools, but a smaller pro- 
portion had gained experience in the senior high schools. (See table 
40.) For example, 61 percent of the junior high school principals and 
47 percent of the junior-senior had the advantage of elementary school 
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Table 39. Percentage distribution of principals by number of periods 
taught daily, and type and size of school 


Type and site 
(enrollment) of school 

All 

schools 

Number of periods Uugbt daily 

Response analysis 

0 

1 

2 

: 3 

4 

More 

tnan 

CtJ 

Item 

xespond- 

enu 

; 

Percent- 
age total 
response 

ToUl 

75 to 299 

300 and above 

ToUt 

125 to 499 

500 and above 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

I8M 

100.0 

100.0 

Hi, l 

44.0 

96.0 

M 

14.9 

1.7 

4.1 

11.6 

.7 

11 

11.2 

1.0 

It 

13.2 

.2 

17 

5,0 

.2 

841 

241 

404 

818 

89.3 

95.3 

JUNIOR-SENIOR HIOH SCHOOLS 

18M 

100.0 

100.0 

81# 

42.0 

92.0 

M 

22.6 

92 

18 

16.8 

1.4 

18 

9.9 

.8 

17 

6.7 

.3 

17 

20 

.3 

m 

345 

348 

814 

83.2 

87.4 


experience while 60 percent of those in the junior and 70 percent in the 
junior-senior high schools had experience in senior high schools. 

In addition, a large proportion of the junior high school principals 
and a somewhat smaller proportion of the junior-senior high school 
principals indicated having had experience in combined elementary- 
junior high schools. Since this experience may have been gained at 
the elementary or at both the elementary and junior high school level 
it would appear very likely that a higher proportion of both groups of 
principals had had elementary experience than is shown in the ele- 
mentary school category alone. 

I bit 40.— Percent of principals having professional experience in specified 
types of schools, by type and size of school 


Type and siie 
(enrollment) of school 

Elemen- 

tary 

schools 

Com- 

bined 

elemen- 

tary- 

junior 

high 

schools 

Junior 

high 

schools 

Junior- 

senior 

high 

schools 

8enlor 

high 

schools 

12-year 

schools 

Other 

Respond 

Item 

respond- 

ents 

ft analysis 

Percent 

total 

response 

ToUl 

75 to 299 

300 and above 

^ © 

ToUl 

mtorw 

500 and above 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

4 

•It 

611 

60.7 

814 

71.9 

47.5 

814 

80.3 

93.2 

418 
39.9 

419 

lit 

47.4 

55.5 

115 

224 

191 

114 

18 

19.9 

•47 

241 

406 

HI 

893 

95.5 

.JUNIOR-8ENIOR HIOH SCHOOLS 

47.1 

50.4 

88.3 

419 

48.5 

38.0 

411 

55.6 

513 

71# 

. 727 
85.0 

714 

70.2 

70.7 

518 

60.8 

38.5 

*T 

11 

7.8 

8.6 

194 

344 

351 

816 

829 

89.3 


Similarly, lafcge proportions of the junior-senior high school princi- 
pals and much smaller proportions of the junior high school principals 
reported having had experience in schools which included senior high 
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schools, such as the junior-senior high schools and '12-year schools. 
Were principals who luul had experience in the senior high school por- 
tion of their schools to be added to principals who reported senior high 
school experience, total proportions of junior-senior and junior high 
school principals who had senior high school experience would have 
been considerably greater. The proportion of junior-senior high 
school principals would most probably have been enlarged more, 
Tioweverf than would have the proportion of the junior high school 
principals. 

Teachers 

In order that one may understand the types of educational experi- 
ences pupils in junior high schools and junior-senior high schools 
obtain, much needs to be known about the teachers themselves. Four 
items are reported here which have a great influence upon the eurricu- 
luins offered in t he schools. These include the educational background 
of teachers, t heir at trit ion and supply rate, and the way in which they 
spend their time in school. 

The principals were asked to indicate the number of full-time 
teachers in grades 7, <S, and 9 who had completed certain maximum 
amounts of higher education, as shown in table 41. A better response 
was obtained from the junior high schools than from junior-senior high 
schools. In fact, the low percent total response of the small junior- 
senior high schools makes returns from these schools rather unreliable. 

Table 41 . — Percentage distribution of teachers by maximum education 
completed, and type and size of school 


Maximum education of teachers 


Response anal yvit 


1 Standard error? for percentages of teachers cannot he determined from the standard tahle in the appendix 

It is evident, however, that almost 10 percent more of the teachers 
in large junibr high schools than large junior-senior high schools hud 
earned mord than a baccalaureate degree but approximately the same 


Type and site 
(enrollment) 
of school 

J Total 

, lew 
i than 
' bacca- 
laureate 

1 

Bacca- 

laureate 

Orad* 
uat* 
but not 
master's 

! Ml! 

; ter’s 
decree 

Above 
master's 
but not 
doctor's 

I>octnrs 

decree 

! 

Other 

' 1 

! Item 1 
natpood- 
1 ents 

i 

Tenant t 

total [ 

response 
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Total 

ItM 

i | 

! 1* ! 

! «M ! 

! «.• 

to 

114 

It 

It 

M* 

! i 

75 to 2W . . 

IIIU <1 

fi 2 

37. 7 j 

i 30.5 

18.2 

7.4 

0 , 

! o 

2)4 

7 \* J 

300 and above 

100 0 

1 2. 1 , 
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It 

9.1 

I 4M 

47. 1 
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.0 
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27. 5 

17. 1 

5.5 

.0 

0 

I 217 

52 3 

500 and above 
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2.4 

39.0 | 

28.3 

20.9 

9.0 

.2 

.2 

282 
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proportion of each (3 percent) had earned less than this degree. In 
addition, a higher percentage of teachers in the large, as compared with 
the small, junior high schools had graduate degrees or, at least, 
graduate work, while a lower percentage had less than a baccalaureate 
degree. 

Of the three groups of schools with a response rate of over 70 percent 
the large junior high schools had the liighest proportion of teachers 
who had taken graduate work and also earned graduate degrees. 

Levels of Teaching Experience of Teachers 

Whether the teacher of grades 7, 8, and 9 in the junior or junior- 
senior high school has a background of teaching in the elementary or 
secondary school certainly has an influence on the type of teaching he 
does. It is, therefore, important to learn what backgrounds teachers 
in these schools had and if these backgrounds were likely to differ in 
the various enrollment and school organization groups. 

Table 42 indicates the level of teaching experience of each teacher, 
including previous and present teaching. It is significant that over 
two-fifths of the teachers in junior high schools had experience only in 
junior high schools. Since the proportion was higher in the large than 
the small junior high schools it may tend to indicate that teachers in 
these large schools were more likely to specialize in the junior high 
school area in their pre-service teacher education and, as a result, 
enter the area of their specialization. 

As will be seon later in table 45, the percentage of teacher accession 
in the junior high schools from 1957 to 1959 was 33.6. If a large seg- 
ment of this group of teachers, new to the junior high schools, was 
made up of inexperienced teachers this would, however, have accounted 
for at least a part of the rather high proportion of junior high school 
teachers in table 42 having only junior high school experience. 

In addition, a higher percentage of the junior high school than of the 
junior-senior high school teachers had elementary combined with 
secondary school experience. On the other hand, almost three-fifths 
of the junior-senior high school teachers, which was twice as high a 
proportion as that of the junior high school teachers, had both junior 
and senior high school -experience. 'Jiiis is to be expected since 
teachers in the junior-senior high schools often teach both the junior 
high school and senior high school groups. 

The findings tend to indicate, therefore, that teachers in the junior 
high schools were more likely to have a background of junior high 
school teaching alone or a combination of elementary and secondary 
teaching, while the teachers in the junior-senior high schools w r ere more 
likely to have a background composed of junior and senior high school 
teaching. 
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Tabl* 42 . 7 -P«re*ntag« distribution of teachers by level of teaching experi- 
ence,' and type and size of school 


Type and site 
(enrollment) 
of school 

a 

Total 

teachers 

Teachers with teaching 
experience In— 

Response analysis 

Junior' 

high 

schools 

only 

Combined 
Junior and 
senior high 
schools 

Combined 

elementary 

and 

secondary 

schools 

Item * 
respondents 

Percent 

total 

response 

• 

\ 
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Total 

199.9 

4M 

97.7 

19.1 

199 

84.1 

75 to 299 

100.0 

33. H 

30.2 

36.0 

202 

84.0 

300 and above 

100.0 

44.3 

- 27.4 

28.3 

321 

84 9 


JUNIOR-8ENIOR HIOH SCHOOLS 

Total — 

199.9 

19.S 

58.9 

99.1 

499 

89. S 

125 to 499 

100.0 

11.7 

00.0 

27.7 

206 

80.4 

500 and above 

100.0 

25.8 

50.9 

17.3 

257 

81.3 


> Including the reporting school year, 1956-00. 

1 Standard errors for percentages of teachers cannot he determined from the standard table In the Technical 
Appendix. 


Percentage of Time Spent by Teachers on 
Out-of-Class Activities 

In this item principals were asked to indicate the percentage of 1 
time spent in classroom teaching and in each of several out-of-class 
activities by the typical teacher of grades 7, 8, and 9 in his school. 
They were advised that percentages of time spent had to total 100. 
The item replies in which totals did not equal 100 for each type and 
size of school were discarded. In the item replies retained, absence 
of a iteply to any portion of this item was interpreted as zero percent. 

Table 43 shows that the median teacher in all schools spent approx- 
imately 20 to 29 percent of his time on activities outside the class- 
room. According to the principals’ reports only a small proportion of 
the teachers’ time was given to any one of the listed activities. (See 
table <9 44.) ' 

Very little time was given to cooperative planning by .teachers in 
the small schools and the large junior-senior high schools. For 
instance, 58 percent or more of teachers in all grades in the small 
schools and 53 percent or more in the large junior-senior high schools 
spent no time in conference or cooperative planning. In the large 
junior high schools, however, a lower percentage of the teachers gave 
no time to this activity. (42 to 43 percent.) ^ 
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Table 43. — Percentage distribution of teachers by time devoted to classroom 
activities by grade, and type and size of school 

[Boldface type indicate* median interval*] 


Orade 7. 
Orade 8. 
Grade 9. 


Orade 7. 
Orade 8. 
Orade 9. 


Orade* 

Total 

Percent of time spent in teaching 

40 or less 

41 to 50 

51 to 60 

01 to 70 

71 to 80 

81 to 90 

91 to 100 




JUNIOR HIOH SCHOOLS (total) 

t 


Orade 7 

100.0 

0.4 

1.4 

5.9 

23.7 

1*5.9 

26.2 

7.2 

Grade 8.. 

100.0 

.4 

1.4 

5.7 

23.3 

*4.9 

27.6 

7.5 

Orade 9 

100.0 

.5 

1.2 

0.5 

22.7 

SM 

28.7 

6.9 


JUNIOR HIOH SCHOOLS 06 to 299) 

Orade 7 

100.0 

0.0 

2.2 

8.8 

24.7 

*8.8 

20.7 

4.8 

Grade 8 

100.0 

.0 

2.2 

8.4 

25.8 

*M 

22.7 

4.4 

Grade 9 5 

, 100.0 

.0 

.9 

10.2 

23.4 

49.1 


4.7 


JUNIOR HIOH 8CHOOLS (300 and above) 

Grade 7 

100.0 

0.8 

1.1 

4.6 

23.3 

**.6 

28.7 

8.3 

Grade 8 

100.0 

.6 

1.1 

4.5 

22.2 

**.* 

29.7 

8.8 

Grade 9 

100.0 

.8 

1.3 

5.5 

22.0 

lit 

31.3 

7.4 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIOH SCHOOLS (total) 


100.0 

0.5 

2.5 

7.8 

25.8 

*5.7 

21.7 

5.9 

100.0 

.7 

2.1 

8.1 

24.0 

*8.9 

21.1 

4.8 

100.0 

.7 

2.5 

7.9 

*27.1 

*8.1 

19.7 

3.5 


JUNIO*r8ENIOR HIOH 8CHOOLS (125 to 499) 


Orade 7. 
Orade 8. 
Orade 9. 


100.0 

0.6 

2.6 

7.9 

26.4 

**0* 

23.1 

6.9 

100.0 

.9 

2.1 

8.6 

24.8 

*9.4 

21.7 

5.5 

100.0 

.9 

2.8 

8.7 

27.0 

*9.1 

20.2 

4.0 

JliNIOR-BEN'IOR HIGH SCHOOLS (500 and above) 

100.0 

0.3 

2.4 

0.0 

24.0 

45.5 

17.0 

3.0 

100.0 

.3 

2. 1 

6.6 

24.1 

44.9 

19.3 

3.0 

, 100.0 

.3 

1.8 

5.7 

26.8 

44.9 

-S 

18.4 

2. I 


1 Indicates-mediao Interval. 

Note: Item nonresponse could not be determined from the design of the questionnaire. For rate of 
survey nonresponse see Introduction. 

Touchers in the large junior high schools were not as likely to spend 
as much time as were teachers in other schools in the supervision of 
study halls. For example, approximately 54 percent of the teachers 
in these large junior high schools and only 22 to 29 percent of those in 
the other schools spent no. tinje on this activity. 

The teacher in the small junior high school spent more time in lunch 
supervision t han^lid teachers in other schools. The teacher in the 9th 
grade in all schools was more likely than were the teachers in the 7th 
nfid Nth grades to spend more time in sponsoring clubs and extraclass 
activities. This is to be expected since the 9th grade had more clubs 
requiring sponsors than did the 7th and 8th grades. (See table 35.) 
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Teachers in large schools were given time free from assigned duties 
more often than were teachers in small schools. As an example, 
approximately 63 percent of the small junior-senior high schools gave 
teachers such time in all three grades, 63 percent of the small junior 
high schools made available time to their taachers in grades 7 and 8, 
and 50 percent gave it to them in the 9th grSfe. However, in approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the large schools the teachers received free time 
from assigned duties in all grades. The data show, therefore, that 
even in large schools, a substantial proportion of the teachers were 
provided no free time during the school day. 

In summary, it is eyident that the median teacher in the junior or . 
junior;senior high schools spent all but 20 to 29 percent of his time in 
teaching. He used small proportions of time in various other activi- 
ties. These proportioris differed very little between school organiza- 
tions. In. most instances the proportion of time spent on the various 
class and out-of-class activities did not vary greatly from grade 7 to 
grade 9. - 

In the large junior high schools the median teacher gave no time 
t& the supervision of study halls or of lunch while in the small junior 
high schools he gave 1 to 10 percenfof his time to each. In both the 
large and small junior-senior high schools he spent 1 to 10 percent of 
his tirpe supervising study halls aYid even more time supervising lunch. 
Except in grades 7 and 8 of, the small junior high schools he spent 1 
to 10 percent of his time sponsoring clubs or other extraclass activities. 

In the large junior high schools he gave 1 to 10 percent of his time to 
conference or cooperative planning but in the other groups of schpols 
he gave none. 

The median teacher had 1 to 10 percent of his time free from as- 
signed duties. However, in the small schools one-fourth to one-third 
^of the teachers had no free time, while in the large schools it was 
approximately one-fourth. 


Teacher Attrition and Increase 

Although the total number of. junior high school teachers in Sep- 
tember 1957 Was considerably larger than that of the junior%enior 
high schools, the two organizations differed little in the percentage 
of teachers leaving and the percentage added to, the staff during the 
next two years. (See table 45.) An attrition of one-fourth of the 
teachers occurred during 1957— 59^ One-third' of the teachers, in the 
schools in 1959 had been added during this p T eriod. The number of 
teachers in each' group of schools^ hercfore, increased during these 
two years. The greatest percentageNmc reuses in staffs werp found in 
the small junior high schools and the Ukfge junioNQpenior high schools. 
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1 oI^T.n o" 1 ^ and o P * ,Ctnf °( , ? ac A* r *P<»hn» and occasions in 
•RliJ- 9 OVer 0 2 -y ,ar P*" 0 *' 1957 »o 1959, by type and site 


Type and site 
(enrollment) , 
of schools 


Number 
of teachers 
In Sep- 
tember 
1057 


Number 
of same 
teachers 
remain- 
ing in 
grades 
7 to 0 in 
Septem- 
ber 1050 


Total 

number 

oftacbera 

InSep- 

tember 

1050 


Percent 
of teacher 
depart' 
ure 


Percent 
of teacher 
accession 


Response analysis 


Item 

respond- 

ents 


Percent 

total 

response 


Total... 

75 to 200 

300 and above. 


Total... 

125 to 400 

500 and above. 
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n ( 7ae 

0,100 
v 83,600 

88,701 

6,600 

62,100 

101,000 

10,800 

02,800 

23.9 

27.5 

25.7 

83.7 

38.0 

33.1 

- 

172 

223 

349 

* 82.4 
82.5 
82.3 

JUNIOR-SENIOR HIOH 8CHOOLS 

=S X 


78, m 
42,000 
36,200 

18,101 

30,800 

27,300 

80,000 

45,300 

43,700 

28.7 

26.7 
24.6 

S4.7i 

32.0 

37.5 

•ie 

301 

309 

- 

78.9 

72.6 

77.6 
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VIII. Summary 


THIS STUDY tends to indicate that, in general, size has more to 
■ do with differences in educational practices at the junior high 
school level than does type of school. 


Between 6 and 7 percent of junior and junior- 9 enior high schools* • 
were using either douhle or staggered sessions in the spring of I960. 
The smaller schools more often turned td double sessions, the larger 
schools to staggered or overlapping sessions. , j 

A school year of 180 days or more was characteristic of 60 percent 
of the large schools of both types, and 40 percent of the small schools. 

. Of the four groups of Schools studied, the small junior-senior high 
school was the only one having a mensurable percentage (4 percent ) 
of schools with a school year of fewer than 170 days. 

The school day for pupils exclusive of the lunch period was typically 

6 to 6% hours. Variations by type and size of school were small. The 
most noticeable differences were by region. Forty-two percent of all 
junior high schools in the North Atlantic region h*d a school day of 

to 5K hours as compared with an average of 8 percent of these 
^ schools in the other three regions. ,,A less-pfonounced difference - 
existed for the junior-senior high schools. 

The school day for teachers including the lunch period was normally 

7 to 8 hours. Here, also, variations by size and tvpe of school were 

small. / . 

. More schools reported a school day of six 55- to 59-minute periods 
Uian any other combination of number and^ength of periods. For 
1W except the large junior high school the percentage -is clear and 
une q u »voc*l. Considering length of period apart from number of 
periods, the median length -was 50 to 54 minutes for all except the 
smajl junior-senior high school, for which it was 55 to 59. Six was 
the median number of periods in the school day for all groups except 
the small junior high school for which it was seven. * * 


Administrative Arrangements 
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Organization for Instruction 


Of all junior high schools having class sections, 74 percent used 
homogeneous grouping as a basis for assigning pupils, as compared 
with 60 percent of the junior-senior high schools. Si?e of schools 
also made a difference, more of the larger thpn the smaller schools 
tending to group homogeneously. 

Criteria used in grouping related to factors of ability and achieve- 
ment much more frequently than ' to interests, physical or social 
maturity, or special aptitudes. The large schools used more criteria » 
than did the small schools. The criterion having greatest frequency 
of use in the junior high school was standardized, achievement test 
results (almost 90 percent), and in the large junior-senior high school, 
intelligence quotients (almost 90 percent). In the, small schools of 
this latter type there was considerable variability. 

Large majorities of the 7th and 8th grades grouped pupils homoge- 
neously in all four of tl^e major subject fields — English, social studies, 
science, and mathematics. Even in the 9th grade larger proportions 
of pupils were grouped in a combination of^all four subjects thatv in 
any one, two, or three fidds. 

Complete departmentalization as represented by a different teacher 
for each subject was found in roughly 50 percent of the 7th grades, ‘ ' 
00 percent of the 8th grades, and 80 percent of the 9th grades, with 
variations occurring for both type and ' size groups. Another one- 
third to one-half of the Ischools assigned pupils to the same teacher for 
2 to 3 periods in 7th and 8th grades. At the other extfeme, pupils in 
1 7 percept of the 7th grades in the small junior-senior high school arid 
9 percent ot the 8th grades in those schools had one teacher for all or 
nearly all periods! ^ , \ 

Planned block-time classes, increased during the 3-y eat period jjrior 
to the study from 31 percent to 40 percent in the junior high school, 
itnd.in the junior-senior high school from 12 percent to 16 percent. 
Subjects most often combined in these classes were language arts and 
social studies. Also fairly commun al 1 to 30 percent in 7th and 8th 
grades) was the science-mathematics coinbif\ation. . 1 

From 30 to 47 percent of the schools reportedHhey had adopted no 
method for unifying learning experiences in grades 7, 8, or 9. Approxi- 
mately 40 percent indicated that teachers planned together to correlate 
their ’ teaching in two or more areas, and 15 percent, that teachers 
' planned together to unify their teaching in the several fields around a 
? central theme. Quite a few schools among the latter'two groups also 
reported block-time classes Organized to provide unified, learning 
experiences.- * 

- * 
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' -^ n activity or homeroom period of at least 15 minutes was provided • 
by one-half of the small junior high schools and two-thirds of the other 
three groups. 

Eightyto 90 percent of the schools had guidance as a function of the 
homeroom or activity period. About half of them scheduled assem- 
blies during this period. The percentage having exWlass activities 
as a function of the activity period ranged from 55 percent in grade 7 
of the small junior high school to 78 percent in grade 9 of the large 
junior* senior high school. Most common scheduling was on a once- 
a-week basis. However, a large percentage of the schools had guid- 
ance and extraclass activities two or three times weekly. Approxi- 
mately half of the schools scheduled the period for 45 to 30 minutes 
and half for more than 30 minutes. 

Study during the school day was provided to a considerable degree 
through study halls and during regular classes. Roughly, 50 percent 
of junior high schools and 70 percent of junior-senior high schools 
(85 percent in grade 9) provided study halls. Seventy-five percent 
of junior high schools and 65 percent of junior-senior high schools (55 
percent in grade 9) used supervised study during classes. Fifteen to 
30 percent of all schools in all grades provided both study halls and 
supervised study with the smaller schools tending to the higher 
percentage. * * 

Except for the small junior high school group, more than 90 percent 
of the schools had a central library and more than 80 percent had a 
full- or part-time professional librarian in charge. Classroom libraries 
were provided in a third to a half of the schools at each grade level 
except grade 9 of the junior-senior high school. 

Both junior and junior-senior high schools were fairly uniformly 
provided with certain types of audiovisual equipment r slide and film 
projectors, radios, and television receivers. The large schools of both 
types, of course, were generally better equipped than the small. This 

especially noticeable for record players, television receivers, tape 
recorders, and opaque projectors. V 

Pupil Evaluation, Orientation, and Services 

« ; 

Academic evaluation of pupils is the only type of evaluation included. 

All groups of schools used various types of tests for such evaluation. 
However, standardized achievement tests made up the most common 
evaluative instruments in each group of schools. Mental ability 
tests stood second in popularity; teacher-made teste, third; while 
interest and special aptitude tests were fourth and fifth. The most 
common combinatioi^f teste used by the schools was made up of the 
standardized achievement and mental ability tests. The proportions 
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of junior high schools and junior-senior high schools administering 
various kinds of tests differed but there was little consistency in these 
differences. Generally, single tests or combinations of tests, excepting 
interest and special aptitude tests, were administered by a higher 
proportion of schools to pupils in grades 7 and 8 than in grade 9. 

Pupil promotions in the highest proportion of each type of school 
were held annually by grade levels in grades 7 and 8 and by subjects 
in grade 9. Size had little effect on the frequency with which pro- 
motions were held in the junior-senior high schools but the large 
junior high schools were more likely than the small to promote semi- 
annually. Also, in the highest percentage of schools promotions were 
determined on the basis of pupils meeting uniform standards. The 
criterion for pupil promotion was likely to vary as each school enroll- 
ment decreased or increased. The small schools were more likely 
than the large to promote according to uniform standards. Virtually 
none of the schools followed the policy of 100 percent promotion. 

The policy of marking pupils according to their achieving uniform 
standards was followed by the highest percentage of each group of 
schools. This was even more evident in the small than in the large 
schools. There were relatively few differences between the junior and 
junior-senior high schools among grades in either organization in 
marking policy. From 3 to 9 percent of the schools had set no 
definite policy for teachers to follow. 

Most of the parents received pupil progress reports from schools in 
letter or number symbols since more than 91 percent of the junior and 
n 2 percent of the junior-senior high schools did this type of reporting. 
Most of the schools which did not use letters or numbers used, per- 
centage marks. Additional methods of reporting such as checklists 
of educational objectives or brief coipments on such objectives, were 
also used. Personal conferences with parents were held in ofie-tenth 
of the junior ^ixuL-pne-twentieth of the junior-senior high schools. 

A majority of both types of schools sent progress reports to parents 
six tifiies a year. However, a greater proportion of the junior-senior 
than junior high schools followed this practice while a greater pro- 
portion of junior high than junior-senior high schools notified parents 
in this manner only four times a year. The small schools also sent 
reports more frequently than did the large schools. 

Small junior-senior high schools had guidance services more fre- 
quently than did the small junior high schools. Although there was 
not much difference betweeTHypes of schools in the proportion of large 
schools employing guidance counselors, a higher proportion of the 
juniofr than junior-senior high schools employed two or more 
counselors. The large schools had counselors to a greater extent than 
did the small. 
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Cumulative records for guidance of pupils were most likely to be 
housed m the principal's office in the small school and in the prin- 
. cipal s or counselor’s office or in some other central place in the large 

school. However, a large majority of such schools located these 
records in only one center. 

Services in the area of health through the employment of nurses 
were available to higher proportions of junior high schools than junior- 
senior high schools. In the junior high schools nurses were most often 
. employed by the school districts and in the junior-senior high schools 
by the health department. ’ 

The junior high schools were more likely than junior-senior high 
schools to make use of various techniques for articulating grades 7 
8, and 9 with elementary and senior high school grades. These in- 
cluded transferring cumulative records from elementary school grades 
to grades 7, 8, and 9 and from grkdes 7, 8, and 9 to senior high school • 
making program and curricular information available to teachers in 
elementary and senior high school grades;' making visiting oppor- 
tunities available to pupils and teachers; and holding teacher work- • 
shop or study groups with elementary and senior high school teachers 
Of the four groups of schools, the large junior high schools used these 
techniques to greatest extent. 


Curriculum 

* * t> 

Language arte, social studies, mathematics, science, and •’physical 
education constituted the required program in grades 7 and 8 and to 
a large extent in grade 9 as well. Other subjects frequently required 
m the 7th and 8th grades were art, music, and industrial arts or home- 
making. Health had high percentages of requirement at each grade 

Size and type of school may make considerable difference in whether 
some subjects are offered as electives at the 9th grade level For 
example, foreign language, art, business education, industrial arte (in 
the junior high school), and music are much more likely to be avail- 
able m the large than the small schools. In general, differences by 
Size are more pronounced between the large and small junior high 
schools than between the two size groups of the junior-senior high 
schpol Differences, by type of school are most pronounced in the 
helds of agriculture, vocational education, and art. 

Similarly, for extraclass activities, large schools are able to provide 
a witter selectftn than are small schools. The only activity found more 
frequently in the small schools was interscholastic athletics. Junior 
nigh school offerings of extraclass activities generally exceeded those 
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of junior-senior high schools. Where differences existed between 
l\pes of schools the difference usually favored the junior high school. 
1 articipatioh m extraclass activities was required by only 8 to 22 per 
cent of the schools in 1959-60. Three-fourths of the schools placed 
no limit upon the number of activities in which a pupil might partici- 

r^ported WhlC ' d,d ’ tW ° WftS the number most frequently 


Staff 


Junior high schools and junior-senior high schools differed in regard 
to the professional supervisory and specialist personnel available to 
supply services. The large junior high schools were more likely than 
large junior-senior high schools to have a great variety of personnel 
such as chairmen of grade levels, curriculum directors, general and 
subject matter supervisors, reading and audiovisual specialists, 
attendance officers, doctors, dentists, nurses, psychologists, speech 
therapists, and teachers of exceptional children. On the other hand 
. arge junior-senior high schools were more likely than the large junior 
high schools to have assistant principals, heads of departments li- 
branans and guidance personnel. As a rule, a high percentage of* 
small schools, in comparison to large schools, were deprived of services 
because of a lack of professional supervisory and specialist personnel. 

, . e a considerable number of supervisors and specialists offered 
their services from central offices, others served on the staffs of the 
. reporting schools. 

Although principals were available to all schools, some could not 
devote full time to administration because of having to teach classes 
While only 4 percent of those in large junior high schools and 8 
percent in large junior-senior higjh schools taught classes, moTe than 
half of those in small schools did iso. 

Thp principals in a higher percentage of junior than junior-senior 
ugh schools had had elementary school experience and a higher 
percentage of those in the junior-senior high schools had had senior 
nigh school experience. ! 

Teachers in a higher proportion of the large junior than junior- 
senior high schools had mpre education than is represented bv a 
create degree. Of aH schools the large junior high schools 
had the highest proportion of teachers who had earned graduate 
credits and graduate degrees. 

WhiJe approximatriy two-fifths of the teachere in all junior high 
schools had had junior high school experience only, the proportion of 
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teachersin grades 7, 8, and 9 in junior-senior high schools who had 
junior high school experience alone was smaller. Also, a higher 
proportion of junior than junior-senior high school tfcachere had 
elementary school experience but a lower proportion had both junior 
and senior high school experience. 

The average teacher in the junior and junior-senior high schools 
spent 71 t tO percent of his time teaching in the classroom and 
the remainder on out-of-class activities. The proportions of time 
given to various activities differed little between school organizations 
and, m most instances, from grade 7 to grade 9 . The proportion of 
tune spent on various activities tended to differ by school size In 
the large schools one-fourth of the teachers had no free time, while 
m the small schools the proportion was a little greater. ' 

Approximately one-fourtb of the- teachers who had been in the 
junior and junior-senior high schools in September 1957 left by 
September 1959. However, a number equal to approximately one- 
third of those who hnd been there in September 1957 was added 
* 8ta ^ 8 * n S rou P 8 schools were larger in 1959 than 

in 1Q57 


Technical Appendix 


Sample Design 


Adminutrafief Require menu : The sample used as a basis for this survey was 
designed to meet certain administrative requirements. The number of schools 
included in the sample was to be kept fairly small, for the following reasons: 
(s) the available budget and staff was modest, (b) th* survey was somewhat 
exploratory in nature, and .(c) the survey was intended to be more descriptive 
than analytical. In addition, since the questionnaire vfas designed to obtain a 
sizable amount of information, it was felt that a small sample would permit, 
tighter controls with respect to editing and tabulation of the returns. Although 
the sample was designed primarily to obtain information as to the relative ad- 
vantages and opportunities of pupils in grades 7 to 9 in junior high schools as 
compared to those in 6-year high schools, it wqs also intended to provide general 
information as to the organization and operation of a major segment of .such 
*clrools. On the basis of these, administrative requirements, it was decided to 
make use of a stratified sample design and to restrict the universe of inquiry to 
jnmor high schools with an enrollment of 75 or more and junior-senior high 
schools with an enrollment of 125 6r more. 

Principal Resource*: Since there had been no previous study-of this type, there 
was little information Concerning the distributions and variances of the character- 
istics of major interest. For this reason,- the sample was designed primarily to 
provide estimates of the proportion of schools with a given characteristic. Al- 
though*! the time the sample was designed (in 1959) the most recent universe 
'lat* were for the 1951-52 school year, by the tiihe the Sample was selected an 
updated universe (for the 1958-59 school year) was available. It was from thus 
.. 'Uxtatwi universe that the actual sample was Selected. 

( inverse of Inquiry: The population studied in this survey consisted of junior 
high schools and junior-senior high schools with specified enrollments that were 
w «* >ra,i °n *" ‘he fall of 1959. Within this universe of inquiry, the survey was 
further limited to those schools offering at least two of the three grades, 7 to 9. 

Stratification: As a result of conversations with various persons in the Office of 
I ducation acquainted with the organisation and operation of junior and junior- 
7 ,or h, « h *chools, ‘he authors felt that, for the characteristics of major interest, 
there may be considerable variation between junior high schools and junior-senior 
high schools. Moreover, it was felt that schools within a given sire range are 
more homogeneous with respect to the characteristic* of interest than those out- 
side that sire jange. F or these reasons, it was decided to stratify the universe of 
inqqji-y by juniq^and junior-senior, high schools and by, enrollment sire groups 
within organization! type, i.e., into four strata. 
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Precision Requirements: The sample was designed to provide estimates of the 
proportion of Schools belonging to a specified class for each of the four strata such 
that in only five such samples in 100 would the error associated with such estimates 
for any given stratum exceed 4 percentage points. ' 

Determination of Samplq Size: Since there were no available data from which to 
obtain variance estimates for any of the characteristics of interest, and since 
the sample was designed primarily to provide estimates of the proportion of 
schools belonging to a specific class, it was assumed that in each stratum the 
proportion of schools with any given characteristic was equal to 0.5. Under 
this assumption the variance (pq/n) is maximized. Thus, in determining the 
sample size for the various strata, it was assumed that for the characteristics of 
major interest the variance was at a maximum. The sample size required to 
meet the specified precision requirements for each stratum was determined as 
follows: 


n h 


_ k»N„P fc Q h 
N h D h *+k*P h Q h 


where: n h =required sample size for stratum h, where h=l, 2, 3, 4. 
Nh=number of schools in the universe of stratum h 
P hQ*=universe variance for stratum h 
D h =desired precision for stratum h, i.e., .05 

k=the factor which when multiplied by the standard error deter- 
mines the probability that the maximum error in the sample 
result will not exceed ± D. 


Sample Selection: The universe of inquiry for each of the four strata was 
arranged alphabetically by State within strata. After a random start within 
each stratum, every n» b school was selected. The actual strata universe totals 
and sample sizes are shown in table A. 


Table A. — Number of junior and junior-senior high schools in the universe 
and in the sample, by type and size of school 


Type and size (enrollment) of school 

Universe 

8ample 

Inflation 

(1068-60) 

Total 

Respond- 

ents 

Nonre- 

spondents 

factor 


JUNIOR HIOH SCHOOLS 



4, lit 

1,377 

3,172 

i |4 

819 

444 


A • 

rs to aw. 

270 

421 

ft# 

Oft 

V 

300 and above 

#9 S 

410 

Jo 

|4 

5. 7 

y y 


11 

f. 7 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIOH 8CHOOL8 

Total 

. 9,849 

6^700 

813 

416 

988 

las 

M 

ejk a 

126 to 400 

ruu 

in 

IN 

600 and above 

2,061 

308 

366 

41 

10.4 

C fi 


VO 

u. B 


Response Rate and Treatment of Nonrespondents: The instrument response rate 
for the survey as a whole was 90 percent. With respect to the individual strata, 
instrument response rates are not known |Treciseiy, but based on the best available 
estimates range from '85 to 97 percent — with the lowest rate being for junior- 
senior high schools with an enrollment of 125 to 499! In addition to instrument 
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nonresponse there were considerable instances of item nonresponse, that is, cases 
where a respondent did not answer one or more items on the questionnaire. 
Since there was no follow-up of either instrument or item nonrespondents (nor 
are there available any independent distributions that may be usod for purposes 
of comparison), the order of magnitude and direction of bias due to nonresponse 
is not known precisely. However, for t(iose items for which the overall level of 
response is relatively low, the bias may be moderately large. Therefore, in an 
effort to alert the reader to the potential order of magnitude of bjas from this 
■Rource, “percent total response” figures are included in most tables. These 
“percent total response” figures were derived by adding the item nonresponse 
rates for each item to the instrument nonresponse rate for the stratum to which 
the instrument containing the item belongs and subtracting this total from 100. 
Evaluation of the precision of the estimates shown in the text should be based 
on the total potential error, i.o., the sampling error plus the potential bias. In 
view of the fact that the bias is not precisely known, the following rule of thumb 
was adopted: estimated based on items with an overall response rate of less than 
80 percent are to be used with considerable caution since the bias may be sizable. 

Other Possible Sources of Dias: Sample returns indicate, that some schools 
changed type or size or both between the beginning of the 1958-59 school year 
and the 1959-60 school year. These schools were inflated by the inflation factor 
for the stratum to which they moved rather than the inflation factor for the 
stratum in which they were sampled. Although the resulting magnitude and 
direction of the bias is not known precisely, available information suggests that 
the magnitude of the bias from this source is relatively small. In addition, a 
few sample schools were declared out-of-scope for purposes of this survey; how- 
ever, because of the very small number of such schools, no adjustment was' made 
to the strata universe totals. Finally, it should be noted that no effort was made 
to include in the sample those schools that came into existence after the compilation 
of the 1958-59 universe list. 

Preparation of Estimates: The parameters which the survey was designed to 
estimate are: the. percentage of schools having a specified characteristic, universe 
totals and ratios of specified random variables. These were obtained by inflating 
sample data by strata, summing over the strata and then performing the indicated 
operations. 

Because of the potential bias due to nonresponse, it was decided not to attempt 
variance calculations for specific characteristics, but rather to provide a table 
showing for selected sample sizes and percentages the corresponding standard 
errors. Table B is constructed as follows: 

$ 

1 . The numbers in the stub represent the number of schools replying to a 
given question, he., the “item respondents” shown in each of the text tables. 

2. The numbers across the top of the table represent the estimated percentages 
shown in the text tables. 

3. The numbers in the body of the table are the standard errors corresponding 
to the various percentages (shown across the top of the table) and sample 
sises (“item respondents”) shown in the stub of the table. 

4. No effort was made to list all of the actual sample sizes (“item respond- 
ents”) but rather to cover the range of sample sizes at intervals of 20. 
Consequently* interpolations must be made for those sample seizes falling 
between any two of the ones shown. 
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Table B.— Standard errors for estimate* of percentage* 


s i 



Pcrcenucea 


r 25. Oor 
75.0 

30. Oor 
70.0 

35. Oor 
65.0 

9.7 

10.2 

10. 7 

6.8 

7.2 

7.5 

ft ft 

5.9 

6.2 

4.8 

5.1 

5.3 

4.3 

4ft 

4.8 

3.9 

4.1 

4.3 

3.5 

3.7 

> 3.9 

3.3 

3.5 

3.6 

3.1 

3.2 

3.4 

2.7 

2.9 

3.1 

2.5 

2.6 

2 8 

2.2 

23 

23 

1.9 

2.0 

2.1 

1.8 

1.9 

19 

• l.ft 

1.7 

18 

1.6 

\.7 

1.8 


40.0 or 
00.0 


11.0 

7.7 
ft. 3 
5 ft 

4.9 

4.4 

4.0 

3.7 

3.5 

3. 1 

2.8 
2.4 
2 2 

2.0 

1.9 
18 


45.0 or 
55.0 


11.0 
7.9 
ft. 4 
5. ft 
5. 0 
4.4' 

4.1 

3.8 

3.5 
3. 1 

2.9 

2.5 

2.2 

2.0 
19 
19 


50 ft 


11.2 
7 9 
ft 5 
5 9 
5 ft 
4 5 
4 1 
3 H 
3 5 
3 I 
2 9 
2 S 
-V. 
2 .ft 
1.9 
I 9 


andVRnSioKi table i’ the re t? Cr “ cautioned that »* m akes no allowance for bias 
a stecified cl^ Y *° 3h0win * the P ercen tAge of schools belong to 
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I. GENERAL INFORMATION 

: « ^Fcl below tfee grades. M2. 10 T o*r sdtool. 

’ U1 2 •; . ] 7-12 •» j 7.9 

J «LJ*I2 <.J 7*8 

’ •■vher, iprolir 

Sn ^ S4.MOOL mhi m Off aaixatioa under oar 

prifti IpoJ. e* 

/ 

l".r Ike mrre.. ne.b„.fc,p to, ,.cb , h , Wlcrt 
1 'iJn ike nr boot ot .kick roe me pr.nop. 1 , 



’• U ,cko<>1 cnrreoily of>RMn| donkle leino.. j. 

grodrs 7. g. oc 9P 

•LJ Y*« i[ J No 

I* YhS, cfcecfc Me grade* i evolved. 

’LJ •* *CJ 9 tk 

I* rhe tc ^ 00 * cerreaily opefocjog daggered itMiota im 
grodeo 7, f. of 9f , 

’LJ Veo t c j ^ 

If YES* <*eck cfce grades lovolvedb 

7tk *L)«* »Q9A 

«. la «tei rta m « grj d*s 7, », oad 9 io ywmt *ck—l 
otgaaized •• a iiaiot bigg acfcaal ot ao port af a 
laaioe-oaoiot bi^i setae}? 

IF 
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o 
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). Do you have defioite plana to reorganise four srbool 
vidiin the ottt two years no aa to change (he grouping 
of grades 7, 8, and 9, with reference to other grades? 

«□ Yea »CJ No 

If YES, plenae explain briefly. 


6. How mmj days during the tfS8-$t school year was 
the school in session, that is, days on which the 
student body as a whole was engaged io school acui- 
ties under the guidance and direction of teachers? 


I- 


-I 


NOTE: In checking the items in the remainder of the 
questionnaire, please relate your answers to 
grades 7, 8, and 9, or aa many of these three 
grades as are in your aecoodary school, unless 
the questionnaire directs otherwise. 


II. ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 
A Schedu l ing 

7. Check to the nearest quarter hour, the a umber of 
dock hours that pupils are required to he tu 
attendance each school day, EXCLUDING the 
loach period. 


•CJ9 

•L_lVl/4 

'•CJ 6-1/4 

• CJ 9*1/4 

>LJ V|/2 

"CJ 6-1/2 

•CJ 9-1/2 

•LVJ *-»/4 

'•LJ 6-3/4 

•CJ 9-3/4 

•LI J 6 

'•CJ 7 

•cj > 



Check to the oesrest quarter hour the number of 
clock hours full-time classroom teachers are 
normally REQUIRED to be in school during a 
teaching day, INCLUDING the fuacb period. 

■ CJ Vl/4 

6-1/4 

•CJ 7-1/4 

■CJ >*1/2 

aC) 6*l/i 

• •[J 7-1/2 

•CJ V3/4 

*CJ 6-3/4 

"(O 7-3/4 

•CJ 6 

• CJ 7 

••LJ • 


9. Check the usual length in nuautea of a regular 
class period, exclusive of liar for passing of 
classes. 


i[J 40-44 

•CJ 9V49 


»CJ *0-*4 

•CJ 


•CJ 60 or more 


Check the aumbet of regular, class periods into which 
the school day is divided. Do aot count the lunch 
period. Do not count separate homeroom or activity 
periods unless they are die smne length aa regular 
class periods: 


n 'CH 

»l:j6 «cj « 


•□9 


10. That provisions are avsde for pitpils to study during 
the' school day? (Check as at say as apply fot'esrh 
grade.) 


V ) 

•CJ 

’Ll 


Grade 

8 

•cr 

•LJ 
•i j 

a 

•cj 


t Study provisions 

'( ] Supervised study dsnag 

rlaasea 

•LJ S»»»dy halls or rooms 

•Cl Homeroom o* activity 
periods^ 

’Ll No pro vi si os 
'□ Other (specify) 


11. Do you have duriag schoof hours a regularly scheduled 
homeroom or activity period? 

»[ J Yea tf_J No 

NOTE; l>o not report short check periods which sir 
used primarily for record taking, announcement 
nod similar administrative routines, sometimes re- 
ferred to an the administrative homeroom. 

If YF.S: 

That in the length of this period, in minutes? 

I 1 Grade 7 { (Grade 8 | J Grade 9 

• rite in the aumbet of timea PER WEEK the activity 
or homeroom period is typically used for each activity 
listed. 


Groda 

8 


Activity 


I 1 1 ■ ! I ii Guidance^hd general home- 

( room functions 

U » — I ( j U 1 Qube sad similar extra- 

class activities 


Assemblies 

12. If the school does NOT provide for asacaablies tb tough 
an activity or homeroom period, (Item 11) check the 
frequency with which the school schedule* an assembly 
period. | 


• CJ have 

*CJ Aa needed 
Weekly 


« r 1 Bi-weekly 
Monthly 
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n 





•LJ iikkiag available to (NcWfi el *lr- 
m—tery school* (*oh Item ekick 
foot p**mIb kava come) aad acaior 
ttkoola wkick foot pupil* will 
rwiei, i«ior»«iiot abort pro|twu, v 
f«ww» O* •tody. Of Miwaioiil 
wiwjiIi of eke faaior kigk school 

/. .1 Cl*i«f IfOCktVt OppMtMItlVf for 
' fltonury mod aemo* kigk 

■ choola ' - 

. ] Obiaiaiag Iim the eleMtatarp irfcoola 
md teadiag oa to tke sen achoei(s) 
all a«ai lakil* costal aciv* records or 
lafonaauow oa popila rawiaj. to ot 
Ivaviag yooe school 


'□ opfonuiurt for iacoaaag 

6tk grad* popila to visit poor school 
•od/or for poor 94 grad* popila tp 
*••*« the school(s) the? will «o«or 
4* mu poor 

•CD Provtdiag opportoaitaes for r*prwseete» 
u**a item grades 7. g, mod 9 «o 
viait f radar schools to ocgeaiat 
tlaMrotorp pepils oith poor school 

'P ^iAm opporvoaitira for rrprraraiw 
t»v*a item tha aroior high ackoola 
to visit poor school for onrauag 
poor popila 


'□ Od»*r (specify) . 


lodic«*a «ka ) » ad > l gaoa raWant ooNadrolp 
kp at ad lag 3 of iko A'a ao fko right fa this 


•if* CUfttlCULUM 


27 Cktck i* tk. first tkrr* celoMsa belao all asbiect Matter areoa retailed ot ail or aeartp all 
ckt meat tkrr* colnaar all a abject Manor areaa wkirk popila m rack grad* Map el*cu ^ 


popila ia rack grad* Ckeck ia 


iipumco 


CLICTtVE 



Grade 



Grade 


WMoet mettm 

J 

• 

t 

1 

• 

* 


•d 

•cd 

•d3 

•CD 

•CD 

•CD 

Laogoogr art* (Eagliak) 

C) 

•a 

•cd 

•a 

•CD 

•CD 

Sood stadia* 

’LJ 

•a 

•a 

•a 

•CD 

•CD 

Ms4«omocs 

•D 

•CD 

•a 

•CJ 

•CD 

•CD 

Sciaoca 

’LJ 

•a 

•a 

•a 

•CD 

•a 

Physical edacatiao (kopa) 

•LJ 

•cd 

•a . 

•CD 

•CD 

•a 

Physical edacatiao (girl a) 

•lJ 

•a 

•cd 

•a 

•CD 

•a 

H**ld 

•LJ 



•□ 

•a 

•CD 

Fertiga laogaag* 

>CJ 

•CD 

•a 

•a 

•CD 

•CD 

Goaioeaa odoratioo 

•u 

•a 

•□ 

•a 

•a 

•CD 

Agnesi tore 

’CJ 

•a 

•C D‘ 

•a 

•a 

•a 

Vkcatiooal edacatiao 

•u 

•cd 

•CD 

•a 

•a 

•a 

Art 

•a 

•a 

•CD 


•a 

•CD 

Idiaic (iadodiag bead aad erchescra) 

•LJ 

•a 

•CD 

•a 

•a 

•a 

An ar apiaic 

•a 

•a 

•CD 

•a 

•CD 

•CD 

*./■ 

lada atrial ana ar koareoMkiag 

'j 

•a 

•CD 

•a 

•CD 

•a 

Otkat (apecifp) 


/ 
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I ^ all dt attirlu. (to com color) ocuoitioo 

1 oootloklo to poptlo m oock ft ode. 


Good. 

I ; 

| 7 

9 

t AcftoWoo 

•a 

•a 

•CD &»doot roMQcil 

•CD 

•0 

ro.^. lonood lot opecific 

j •□ 

•CD 

'CD Qoko- oomco. opociol 
iotoooot, 00c. 

! •□ 

•a 

. *CD %ptck ood dfo»otic. 

•CD 

•CD 

•CD Alto ood ccoho 

•CD 

•CD 

H tocrootioo 

•a 

•CD 

•ID kttlcwkii, ckoooo, occ. 

•CJ 

•a 

•CJ ^>>1 pakttcjkioa 

•CD 

1 i 

1 v 

•a 

•CD AAlooico— iotooockoloottc 
fkopo) 

' D 

•CD 

•CD Aikiotico-ioior.ckolo.oc 
(firtoi 

j ’CD 

•a 

'CD ACklrilCO— lO«OOM*ol 
<*• yo> 

•CD 

•CD 

•CD Ackleaco-tot»o»orel 
(4»rto) 

•CD 

•a 

•CD Nooor oocteue. 

•a 

•a 

•CD Sfitoct loir. 

•a 

•CD 

•CD Social 

•CD 

•CD 

•CD O^or (apooty ) _ 

I A 

I 24 . Udtcoto lot oock grodo cko — — r ooofarr ol l 

j etu.cioo. OCliOMlOO 10 okick. occotdi^ 00 

H»*Ti • pepil TtititiTMt to t*V 000 

| ®**tntf. If (kero i. 00 ottioto, ooito **oooo * 

| l — — 4 Grod 

0 7 

| 1 Grodo • J J Gtodo 9 

n. Uooo root ocfcoal lift O policy vktrk retire. dot 
1 oock .rod rot pomctpoce 10 ot looot 000 eo«vo» 

! cU ** (Ckock opproptioco moor f« 

oock grodo.) 

J *CD Voo 

•CD No Gtodo 7 

j »CD To. 

•CD No (Mo I 

•CD Too 

•CD No Grodo 9 


IV. Kltvtcis 

A. 

* n« 4 « fko prorttco ol rko kWI lot uun^ , 
gromp of lot coMtnti/t ftvo to dt m, 

I«»t 9 oo toockct. W»ci-(UM trocfctt, Mi/ M 
eaMtiloir Ckck w our tolaai u ^| r . 


if 

kHk 

*•0 

<W 

odor 

lot 

•a 

•CD 

•a 

i 

Gtodo. 7, 9, 9 | 

■CD 

•a 

•a 

Grodo. 7, 9 

•a 

•a 

•a 

Grodo. g, 9 | 

•CD 

•CD 

•a 

1 Grodo 00J7 ! 

W. duo to 

*e oood 

•o* ol ktlWi»o roooooloc. or j 


*. •. t. (Coo.hW* 

2 CMMdt M kolM.too ttrk 

«• Aft. |>Um cko ojoioolmt ol M 
(MtltiM.) 


** •» |i«CH Ml «kick CMMiotlVO 

~cm*u #1 poptlo to prodoo 7, 9, m4/« 9 we 
liiod. 

'CD !• «W pt»OC|p«J’. MMMN otfico 

*LJ «ko coMttUr'i otfico 

'CD i* o<kot reotrol olfico 

'CD U **• koodo ol Ut Mto ot klocfc-riM* 
tOOCkoCO 


♦ ( 1 Otkor («7t< i(f) . 


|l»w I* *11 poptlo Im( ockool JOOf. 

Good. 

•CD 
•CD 

•a 

•CD 
•CD 
•CD 


t 

•CD 

*CJ 

•a 

•a 

•□ 

•CD 


t Tom. 

•CD i« 4 » 4 i«^ tckifttorw 
•CD Tt.cfc w .k »ckititot»i 
•CD Iktui oktltry 
•CD l*t«ro« 

•CD Sfttiai lfdt« 4 t 

•CD Okor (opoofy) — 
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# oodto-riaaal rqiupoxai which the arbool 

Of tWol •firm Bkkrt ataJobft to teacher,. 


t. A#dfto-Vla»4 C^rfp 

kudi(K*i»«i»l eqiup»eei w 
r**** *«krt available t< 

•: ; Opw fktoioctoro .^3 Teleriatoo mtivtn 

• i; Slide ot I, Uaatrtp »LJ *acotd player* 
protector* 

’CJ racordet* 

i; ] f ito , 

*CJ Ocfcot Uppity) 

3 Radio* 


C Library 

U. (Wt cb# acbool hart o ccsatial library «*ed by 
p*i|hU to fradr* 7. •, aod 9> 

• 1 **• . «L J 

It Yt s, *• dtif a f«||. « pan -4 1 Mr prof eraioati 
(ibrviMI to cbatf*’ • 

* 

C *>• «C]*> 

>: UnY he adea lot otich tbr acbool provide* 
U«wo oo librtne* i* ooaw ot oil dw i 

; ; G<* dr 7 n “] Geode s «C3 Grmdr 9 

0. Health 

^ l * r * ,{ ^*l hate d« irni(tt of • inti 

V ; **• .^3 Mo 

I* V f V dee* «b« e«r*t r 

V : Patw, •* <13 FaiUuae 

la ,W employed by. ^ 

- .. J vbool Board <^j Heat* liepertmr*, 

t : (Xfcei (apecify) * 


V. STAFF • 

U iie<U app< opt i »<t colooaia brio* tb# pr,mary 
aml.aiioo of prolraatoool pet aooad, both fall- 
umr aed pan-time. pto**4ta§ acevicea to grade* 
8. aad/ot 9 »a.yoat acbool. . RTHca ekrtt ia oo 
aa<k *<o If poaiuoo. chtcb ’’No peraoonaL” 


U off of 


Co m id 
•Hico 
•tad *# 


•a 

•cj 


WaH poaltioo 


‘ *CJ Aaaidtaoi priacipal(a) 
•CJ . Heed* of drpartoMMa 


«u 

•CJ 

•O Cbairtaeo of grad* Iraeli 

•CJ 

•o 

b 

•CD CoraoaloM director oa 
cootdtaatoa 

•□ 

«*CJ 

•CD Ga*«*al aopemaottal 

•CJ 

•CJ 

•CJ Subject Otattef sapee- 
naorla) 

•a 

•CJ 

•Cl Raadiag apec,oli*«(*) 

•LJ 

•CJ 

•Cj L<eTana*(a) 

•CJ 

•CJ 

•CJ Ooidaace persoaa'el 

•LI 

•a 

•l_] Specialist to «»die*iauol 
aids 

♦CJ 

•a 

•CJ Attendaace o(f,<«ta) oi 
*»*u*| taacbnta) 

•CJ 

•CJ 

•Cl School pbfaictaaf a| 

CJ 

•CJ 

•CJ School deariacja) ^ 

•CJ 

•a 

•CJ School aarseja) 

•LJ 

•CJ 

•CJ School psychologists) 

•a 

•CJ 

•CJ Speech therapist a) 

•CJ 

•g 

•CJ Teocber* of escepciooal 
childreo 

•a- 

•LJ 

•CJ Otbet (apecify) 


^ A* au»brt of tefwlat cUaa period* dr 

PRINCIPAL of poor school ceafbra doily. 


•CD Nooa 
•rj * 


•CD* 
•CJ * 


•CJ« 

•CJ dorr tboo 
4 


f**afa of profraaiooal nptdacr, iarlodiag 
teatbiag, the priaopol of poor acbool baa bod. 


Paafeaaioael a^aHwco 

*••• tor of a 

•CJ £l*«aatafy acbool 

•CJ ElaMooiory-fooio* high acbool 

< 

•CJ Juior higb ocbobl 

•ID |ooioa*aaaior high acbool *? £ 

•CJ Scaiot feijb acbool 

•CJ l^paor acbool 

•CJ Other (apecify) -- 


•a 

♦a 

■a 

•a 

•CJ 

•CJ 

•CJ 
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Report pttptid kjf . 

Tlt»> _ K 

Pott- 


37. ladicsce for this school year the stuahet of full-time 
TEACHERS ia grades 7, 0, sad 9 vrho have cose 
plered the folloaiag MAXIMUM AMOUNTS of higher 
education. (Each teacher should be couated oaly 
once.) 

Member of J Maalmem mas eat of ©allege 

•*•«**•*• ©deceHoa csapl©©| 

H 1 

1 1 

Doctor's ^iegree 

®orh above a master's hut less than 
a doctor’s degree 

1 1 

Master's degree 

l 1 

Graduate work but less ebaa a Blaster’ a 
degree 

L_ | 

Baccalaureate degree 

1 | 

Less thaa baccalaureate degree 


1 li 

Other i-fw\ 

'• \ : *X ; 

38. Iacludiag this year's experience, iadicate ho* ataay 
teachers reported io Item 37 have had the levels ©/ 
teachiag eeperieace listed below. 

Nemheref 

Toochars 

Level© ©1 teaching ©aporfbae© 

1 1 

Elemeatary school aoty 

l > 

Jaaior high school ooly 

1—1 

Seaior high school oaly 

U - 4 

Gambia* tie© of jaaior aod seaior high 
school 

1 ' 

C emhiaatioa ©f elemeatary tel ' 
•ecoadary school 


39. T© iadicate stability el tie teachiag staff, w ii ( ; a; 

The member of fall- time teacher* ia your eciool ia 
SEPTEMBER 1937, teachiag full-time or pen-tie* 
>a grades 7, 8, aad 9. 


The Mtabft of three seme teacher* (reported above) 
•till teachiag io grades 7, 0. aod 9 is poor school is 
SEPTEMBER 1939. 

The sssbet of fnlUW teechets is poor school ia 
SEPTEMBER 1939. teaching fail-time or psn-tisw Ia 
grades 7, 0, sad 9^ 

I J 


49. Write ia fee s TYPICAL WEEK, ear uasffected by 
asosusl eveats, the percentage of school list the « 
typical teacher of grades 7, 0, sad 9 perforas each 
of the folloariag activities. (PERCENTAGES MUST 
TOTAL 100.) 


Grades 

* • • 


I- 


Actlvtty 

Classroom teachiag 

Supervising study halls 

Super vi aiag lunch 

Spoeaorisg dubs sad 
other eatraclsss sc* 
tivities 

Coafereace or cooper- 

atAe plaaaiag 

Free fro* asaigaed 
daties 


V 


Other (specify). 


TOTAL 


ui. wmtmja hunting oma . imi o~mixn 


